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AMERICANISM IN LITERATURE.* 


Tus is the right title. Americanism in Literature is scarcely 
implied by the usual phraseology. American Literature seems to be 
one thing, and not the thing exactly. Americanism in Letters is 
something more significant, more important—much more worthy to 
be considered. We have the former, perhaps, by a liberal extension 
of the courtesies of criticism,—and, in sufficient abundance. Of the 
latter, we cannot be said to enjoy much. Our writers are many,— 
quite as many, in proportion to our years, our circumstances and 


“necessities, as might be looked for from among any people. But, with 


few exceptions, they might as well be European. They think after 
European models,—they draw their stimuli from European books,— 
they fashion themselves to European tastes, and to the requisitions of 
European criticism. This is natural enough in the history of a 
people, deficient in homogeneousness, and segregated but recently 
from their several patriarchal trees. Time must be allowed to such a 
people,—time to combine—to work together in harmonious action. 
Generations must pass before they shall utterly lose the impressions 
made upon their plastic infancy by arbitrary models—before they 
shall begin to look around them, and within themselves, for the 
characteristics which are their own, and which distinguish the coun- 
try of their present fortunes. 


* AMERICANISM IN LiteraTuRE : An Oration before the Phi Kappa and Demos- 
thenean Societies of the University of Georgia, at Athens, August 8, 1844. By 
Alexander B. Meek, of Alabama. Charleston: Burges & James. 1844. 
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This time we conceive to have arrived, or it is very near at hand. 
Nay, Europe herself thinks so, and we are taunted because of our pro- 
tracted servility We are still humbly imitative, wanting in the 
courage to strike boldly, hewing out from our own forests our own 
paths, and from the giant masses before us, the characteristic Genii 
of native art. The reproach is but too much deserved. We have done 
little that is properly our own, and this failure is due to circumstances 
which nothing but a high and stimulating sense of nationality will 
enable us to correct. It is so easy, speaking the English language, 
to draw our inspiration from the mother country, that, but for the ear- © 
nest appeals of patriotic criticism, it will be long years yet, before we 
throw off the patient servility of our dependance. With a daily 
influx of thousands from foreign shores, seeking to share our political 
securities and the blessings of the generous skies and rich soil which 
we possess, Europe sends us her thoughts, her fashions and her 
tastes. ‘These have their influence in keeping us in bondage, and we 
shall require all the activity of our native mind to resist the influence 
which she thus exercises upon our national institutioris and education. 
Besides, our very wealth of territory, and the ease with which we 
live, are obstacles in the way of our improvement. The tempta- 
tions of our vast interior keep our society in a constant state of 
transition. The social disruptions occasioned by the wandering 
habits of the citizen, result invariably in moral loss to the whole. 
Standards of judgment fluctuate, sensibilities become blunted, princi- 
ples impaired, with increasing insecurity at each additional remove ; 
and this obstacle in the way of literary progress must continue until 
the great interior shall re-act, because of its own overflow, upon the 
Atlantic cities. 

There is nothing really to distress us in this survey, unless,—either 
because of a supineness of character which is not our reproach in 
merely every-day pursuits, or because of an intrinsic deficiency of the 
higher intellectual resources,—we continue to yield ourselves to our 
European teachers. Our literature, so far, has been English in its 
character. We have briefly striven to show why. Glad are we that 
we can make some exceptions to this admission—that we can point, 
here and there, throughout the country, to some individuals, and say, 
here stands a true scion of young America,—this is a plant of our own 
raising—true to the spirit of the country,—to its genuine heart—a man 
to represent and speak for the nature which we acknowledge, and of 
which time shall make us proud. We are pleased to see signs of 
independent intellectual working, all through the nation. There is a 
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noble growth among us, beginning to make itself felt from Maine to 
the Rio Nueces, and it needs nothing but sympathy and encourage- 
ment, to grow mighty, and challenge a living rank among the great 
spirits of other times and ages. ‘The shows are faint and feeble. ’ 
Few of the hurrying multitude have leisure to behold it,—declaring 
itself, as it does, rather by its cravings and anxieties, than by its per- 
formances Let us but take something for granted,—let the nation 
but yield a day’s faith to its own genius, and that day will suffice for 
triumph. This scepticisin is the only grand barrier—this unwilling- 
ness to believe in ourselves, except in the meaner respects which only 
prove our capacity for acquisition in things the most purely and nar- 
rowly selfish, The popular mind scarcely seems to perceive that 
there is a vast vital difference between the self-speaking among them, 
and that numerous herd, which, though born, living and walking in 
our midst, speak never from our hearts, and scarcely from their own ;— 
whose thoughts, no less than language, are wholly English, and who, 
in all exterior characteristics, might as well,—so far as our develop- 
ment is concerned—have been born, dwelling and dilating in London. 
Could we but see these things as we should—see the difference 
between writing for one’s people, and writing from them! ‘This dif- 
ference is the whole, and what a difference! Whether the Poet shall 
frame his song according to custom, or according to the nature and 
the need of those for whom itis made! It was by understanding 
this difference, that he made himself famous in former days—it was 
through this proper understanding of the Poet, that the genius and 
the history of the great nations survive through:the thickest ages, 
Yet how, as we are, should we hold this to be any consideration— 
we who live not for the morrow, but for the day—whose plans are 
built for temporary, not eternal refuge—who hurry forward as if we 
had no children, and rear them as if we loved them not. Our people 
take too little interest in American productions, considered as Ameri- 
can, in art or letters. In all that relates to the higher aims of the 
social and intellectual nature, England, and what she gives us, suffi- 
ciently satisfies our wants. Parties are formed in order to compel the 
manufacture of our own pots and kettles, our woollens and window 
glass—parties ready to revolutionize the country, and make all chaos 
again, if these things be not of our own doing—and done, too, such 
is the excellence of the jest, at our own heavy cost, and pecuniary 
injury ;—but not a word is said, whether by good sense or patriotism, 
touching the grievous imposition upon us of foreign opinion and 
foreign laws, foreign tastes and foreign fashions altogether. These, 
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they say, are really matters of small moment. ‘Thoughts are com- 
mon, and the European may as well do our thinking. It is not an 
affair worth a struggle. English literature is good enough for us for 
many hundred years to come! So, for that matter are English 
woollens. 

But this will not suffice. The question is one which concerns 
equally our duties and our pride. Are we to aim and arrive at all the 
essentials of nationality—to rise into first rank and position as a _peo- 
ple—to lift our heads, unabashed, among the great communities of 
Europe—plant ourselves on the perfect eminence of a proud national 
will, and show ourselves not degenerate from the powerful and noble 
stocks from which we take our origin? This is a question not to be 
answered by the selfishness of the individual nature, unless it be that 
generous sort of selfishness which is moved only by the highest 
promptings of ambition. It is an argument addressed to all that is 
hopeful and proud in the hearts of an ardent and growing people. It 
is not addressed to the tradesman but to the man. We take it for 
granted, that we are not—in the scornful language of the European 
press,—a mere nation of shop-keepers ;—that we have qualities of soul 
and genius, which if not yet developed in our mofel constitution, are 
yet struggling to make themselves heard and felt;—that we havea 
pride of character,—growing stronger (as we trust) with the progress 
of each succeeding day,—which makes us anxious to realize for 
ourselves that position of independence, in all otherdepartments, which 
we have secured by arms and in politics. Mere political security—the 
fact that we drink freely of the air around us, and at our own choosing 
partake of the fruits of the earth—is not enough,—constitutes but a 
small portion of the triumphs, and the objects of a rational nature. 
Nay, even political security is temporary, always inferior, if not wholly 
uncertain, unless it be firmly based upon the certain and constant 
vigilance of the intellectual moral. A nation, properly to boast itself, 
and take and maintain its relation with other States, must prove itself 
in possession of self-evolving attributes. Its character must be as in- 
dividual as that of the noblest citizen that dwells within its limits. 
It must do its own thinking as well as its own fighting, for, as truly 
as all history has shown that the people who rely for their defence in 
battle upon foreign mercenaries inevitably become their prey, so that 
nation falls a victim to that genius of another, to which she pas- 
sively defers. She must make, and not borrow or beg her laws. 
Her institutions must grow out of her own condition and necessities, 
and not be arbitrarily framed upon those of othercountries. Her poets 
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and artists, to feel her wants, her hopes, her triumphs, must be sprung 
from the soil, and ardently devoted to its claims. To live, in fact, and 
secure the freedom of her children, a nation must live through them, in 
them, and by them,—by the strength of their arms, the purity of their 
morals, the vigor of their industry, and the wisdom of their minds. 
These are the essentials of a great nation, and no one of these qualities 
is perfectly available without the co-operation of the rest. And as we 
adapt our warfare to the peculiarities of the country, a our industry 
to our climate, our resources and our soil, so the operations of the 
national mind must be suited to our characteristics. ‘The genius of 
our people is required to declare itself after a fashion of its own—must 
be influenced by its skies, and by those natural objects which familiarly 
address themselves to the senses from boyhood, and colour the fancies 
and urge the thoughts, and shape the growing affections of the child 
to a something kindred with the things which he beholds. His whole 
soul must be imbued with sympathies caught from surrounding aspects 
within his infant horizon. ‘The heart roust be moulded to an intense 
appreciation of our woods and streams, our dense forests and deep 
swamps, our vast immeasurable mountains, our voluminous and 
tumbling waters. It must receive its higher moral tone from the 
exigencies of society, its traditions and its histories. Lessoned at the 
knee of the grand-dame, the boy must grasp, as subjects of familiar 
and frequent consideration, the broken chronicles of senility, and shape 
them, as he grows older, into coherence and effect. He must learn 
dwell often upon the narratives of the brave fathers who first broke 
ground in the wilderness, who fought or treated with the red men, and 
who, finally, girded themselves up for the great conflict with the 
imperious mother who had sent them forth. ‘These histories, making 
vivid impressions upon the pliant fancies of childhood, are the source 
of those vigorous shoots of thought and imagination which make a 
nation proud of its sons in turn, and which save her from becoming a 
by-word and reproach to other nations. In this, and from such impres-_ 
sions, the simplest records of a domestic history, expand into the most 
ravishing treasures of romances. But upon this subject let us hearken 
to the writer of the eloquent discourse before us. 


“Literature, in its essence, is a spiritual immortality ; no more than 
religion a creation of man; but, like the human soul, while enduring the 
mystery of its incarnation, is subject to the action of the elements, is the 
slave of circumstance. In the sense in which we would now view it, it is 
the expression of the spiritual part of our nature, in its intellectual action, 
whether taking form in philosophy, history, poetry, eloquence, or some 
other branch of thought. The sum of all this, in any nation, is what con- 
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stitutes her literature, and it is always modified and colored by the 
peculiarties about it. As the river, sliding under the sunset, imbibes, for 
the time, the hues of the heavens, so the stream of literature receives, 
from the people through which it passes, not only the images and shadows 
of their condition, but the very force and direction of its current. Every 
literature, Greek or Roman, Arabic or English, French, Persian or Ger- 
man, acquired its qualities and impression from the circumstances of the 
time and people. The philosophic eye can readily detect the key, cause 
and secret of each, and expose the seminal principle from which they 
grew into their particular shape and fashion. The same scrutinizing 
analysis will enable us to determine the influences among ourselves, which 
are to operate in the formation of our literature; as well as to decide 
whether it will comport with those high spiritual requisitions which, I have 
already avowed, should be demanded from it. Let us then attempt to see 
how Americanism will develope itself in Literature.” pp. 11, 12. 


There is something equally thoughtful and fanciful in the passage 
which follows. It betrays a mind as sensible to the picturesque, as it 
is searching and speculative. ‘The writer proceeds to illustrate his 
proposition by glimpses of the physical material which our own 
country affords for the uses of the native poet. 


©}. The physical attributes of our country are all partial to the loftiest 
manifestations of mind. Nature here presents her loveliest, sublimest 
aspects. For vastness of extent, grandeur of scenery, genial diversities 
of climate, and all that can minister to the comforts and tastes of man, this 
heritage of ours is without a parallel. In its mountains of stone and 
iron, its gigantic and far-reaching rivers, its inland seas, its forests of all 
woods, its picturesque and undulating prairies, in all its properties and 
a it might well be considered, in comparison with the eastern 
1emisphere, the work of a more perfect and beneficent artist. To the eyes 
of the Genoese mariner, the wildest dreams of Diodorus and Plato were 
more than realized. Seneca sang,— 


bed Venient annis 
Secula seris, quibus oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Typhisque novos 
Detegat orbes :”’ 





Yet not even in the mirror of his pa fancy were these more than 
Elysian fields glossed with all their beauty and sublimity. Even the bilious 
British satirist, who could see no good inall our institutions, was compelled 
to confess that here 





“ Nature showed 
The last ascending footsteps of the God !”” 


Well nigh all this vast expanse of fruitfulness and beauty, too, has been 
subject to the control of civilized man. Our country has extended her 
jurisdiction over the fairest and most fertile regions. The rich bounty is 
poured into her lap, and breathes its influence upon her population. Their 
capacities are not pent and thwarted by the narrow limits which restrict 
the citizens of other countries. No speculative theorist, a Malthus, Stultz 
or Liceto, has cause here to apprehend the dangers of over-population. 
Room, bountiful room, is all about us, for humanity to breathe freely in, 
and to go on expanding ina long future. Do these things afford no pro- 
mise of intellectual improvement? Are they no incitements to a lofty 
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and expanded literature ? Do they furnish no materiel for active, generous, 
elevated thought? Is there no voice coming out from all this fragrance 
and beauty and sublimity, appealing to the heart and fancy of man, for 
sympathy, utterance, embodiment? Why, it was once said, that the sky 
of Attica would make a Beotian a poet; and we have seen even ‘the red 
old hills of Georgia’ draw inspiring melody from the heart of patriotic 

enius. Physical causes have always overated in the formation and 
ashioning of literature. In all the higher productions of mind, ancient 
and modern, we can easily recognize the influence of the climate and 
natural objects among which they were developed. The sunsets of Italy 
colored the songs of Tasso and Petrarch; the vine-embowered fields of 
beautiful France are visible in all the pictures of Rousseau and La Mar- 
tine ; you may hear the solemn rustling of the Hartz forest, and the shrill 
horn of the wild huntsman throughout the creations of Schiller and 
Goethe ; the sweet streamlets and sunny lakes of England smile upon you 
from the graceful verses of Spenser and Wordsworth ; and the mist-robed 
hills of Scotland loom out in magnificence through the pages of Ossian, 
and the loftier visions of Marmion and Waverly. 

“Our country, then, must receive much of the character of her litera- 
ture from her physical properties. If our minds are only original; if they 
be not base copyists, and servile echoes of foreign masters; if we can 
assert an intellectual as well as political independence ; if we dare to think 
for ourselves, and faithfully picture forth, in our own styles of utter- 
ance, the impressions our minds shall receive from this great, fresh conti- 
nent of beauty and sublimity; we can render to the world the most 
vigorous and picturesque literature it has ever beheld. Never had imagi- 
nation nobler stimulants ; never did nature look more encouragingly upon 
her genuine children. In poetry, romance, history and eloquence, what 
glorious ofjects,—sights and sounds for illustration and ornament! I have 
stood, down in Florida, beneath the over-arching groves of magnolia, 
orange and myrtle, blending their fair flowers and voluptuous fragrance, 
and opening long vistas between their slender shafts, to where the green 
waters of the Mexican Gulf lapsed upon the silver-sanded beach, flinging 
up their light spray into the crimson beams of the declining sun, and I 
have thought that, for poetic beauty, for delicate inspiration, the scene was 
as sweet as ever wooed the eyes of a Grecian minstrel on the slopes of 
Parnassus, or around the fountains of Castaly. 

“ Again: I have stood upon a lofty summit of the Alleghanies, among 
the splintered crags and vast gorges, where the eagle and the thunder 
make their home ; and looked down upon an empire spread out in the long 
distance below. Far asthe eye could reach, the broad forests swept away 
over territories of unexampled productiveness and beauty. At intervals 
through the wide champaign, the domes and steeples of some fair town, 
which had sprung up with magical suddenness among the trees, would 
come out to the eye, giving evidence of the presence of a busy, thriving 

opulation. Winding away through the centre too, like a great artery of 
Fite to the scene, I could behold a noble branch of the Ohio, bearing upon 
its bosom the already active commerce of the region, and linking that 
spot with a thousand others, similar in their condition and character. As 
I thus stood, and thought of all that was being enacted in this glorious 
land of ours, and saw, in imagination, the stately centuries as they passed 
across the scene, diffusing wealth, prosperity and refinement, I could not 
but believe that it presented a nobler theatre, with sublimer accompaniments 
and inspirations, than ever rose upon the eye of a gazer from the summits 
of the Alps or the Appenines. 

“Such are some of the physical aspects of our country, and such the 
influence they are destined to have upon our national mind. Very evi- 
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dently they constitute noble sources of inspiration, illustration and descrip- 
tion. For all that part of literature which is drawn from the phases of 
nature, from the varying moods and phenomena of the outward world, the 
elements and the seasons, they will be more valuable than all the beauties 
of the Troad or Campania Felix. Rightly used, they would bring a 
freshness and spirit into the domain of high thought, which would revive 
it like a spring-time return, and we might take up, in a better hope, the 
exultation of Virgil,— 


“Jam ultima etas Cumali carmidis venit, 
Magnus ordo seclorum nascitur «bintegro, 
Et jam virgo redit, Saturnia regna redeunt !”” pp. 12-17. 

This is a long extract, but we have no apologies to make for it. Its 
philosophy will interest, its grace, glow and eloquence, delight the 
reader, until he forgets its length. No one can question the fact that 
the scenery of a country has always entered largely into the inspiration 
of the native genius. ‘The heart of the poet is apt to dwell frequently 
and fondly upon the regions on which the eyes of his youth first opened, 
with a rare acuteness of delight, even though these were wholly 
wanting in natural beauty, and grossly barren of all the accessories 
of art. What then must be the effect upon the young genius where 
the scenery is beautiful or imposing in itself—distinguished by sweet- 
ness, grace and loveliness, or stirring deeper and sublimer sentiments 
by its wild and awe-compelling attributes. That our scenery has not 
yet found its painter on canvas or in fiction, is due to other than its own 
deficiencies It must be our care to prove that it is not because the 
genius itself is not among us. 

One remark may be offered here. In all probability, the merely 
descriptive poet will be among the latest productions of our land. 
Britain herself has not produced many poets of this order, nor do they 
rank, with the single exception of Thomson, among the very noble of 
her train. Bloomfield was a driveller, and the rank of Somerville is 
. low. The genius of the Anglo-Saxon would seem to be too earnest, 
too intensely moral in its objects, for the consideration of still life 
except as subordinate to the action. He puts it in his story, as the 
painter upon his canvas, as a sort of back-ground, and he usually 
hurries from this sort of painting, to that which better tasks his more 
exacting powers. In this characteristic the genius of the American is 
naturally like,—with this difference, that the circumstances of his 
career tends still more to increase his love of action and his disregard 
of mere adjuncts. He has an aim, and, eager in its attainment, he 
pauses not to see how lovely is the lake and valley—how vast the 
mountain—how wild the gorge, how impetuous the foaming rush of 
the unbridled waters. If he sees or feels, it is but for an instant,—and 
he is driven forward, even as the cataract beneath his gaze, by a 
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power of which he is himself unconscious, and in a direction, the goal 
of which he is not permitted to behold. Our orator has already, 
adequately and sufficiently, instanced the various charms of scenery 
which our country possesses. These will make themselves felt in 
due season, when the national mind is permitted to pause in its career 
of conflict—for such is the nature of her progress now—for a survey 
of her conquests and herself. We pass, with him, to other consider- 
ations of still more importance as essential to Americanism in Letters. 
The extract which we make is brief: 


“2. These pleasant anticipations are also justified in part, by the excel- 
lent and diversified character of the population of our country. Herein 
will reside one of the strong modifying influences of Americanism upon 
literature. Though our population is composed principally of the several 
varieties of the Anglo-Saxon stock, yet every other race of Europe, and 
some from the other continents, have contributed to swell the motley and 
singular combination. Coming from every quarter of the globe, they have 
brought with them their diverse manners, feelings, sentiments, and modes 
of thought, and fused them in the great American alembic. The stern, 
clear-headed, faith-abiding Puritan, the frank, chivalrous, imaginative 
Huguenot, the patient, deep-thoughted, contemplative German,—pilgrims 
from every clime, creed, and literature—are to be found in contact and 
intercourse here. They interact upon each other to fashion all the mani- 
festations of society, in thought or deed. The contrasts and coincidences, 
they present under our institutions, afford new and graceful themes for the 
poet, the novelist and the philosopher; and the historian will have to give 
us pictures of life and humanity here, such as are found not elsewhere. I 
need but allude, in this connection, to the existence of three distinct races 
of men upon our continent, with their strongly marked peculiarities of con- 
dition, color and history. The immense rapidity with which our numbers 
are increasing—well nigh doubling in every fifteen years!—will produce 
an unexampled demand for knowledge, and act as a powerful impetus to 
its elevation. Already has the great and fluctuating intermixture of our 
population had an influence upon the English language. In no part of 
the world is our mother tongue spoken with such general purity of pro- 
nunciation, as in our country. The constant tide of internal emigration 
tends to rectify the provincialisms into which stationary communities so 
frequently fall. Otherwise is it even in England. The whole kingdom is 
broken up into dialects as numerous as_ her counties; and the respective 
inhabitants are almosf as unintelligible to each other, as if they spoke 
languages radically distinct. Is it Utopian to expect the proudest results, 
when one common language shall be employed by the many millions who 
are to occupy this almost illimitable republic ?—But it is in the strong, 
industrious and wholesome character of our population, that the best hope 
for our national mind depends. Their habits of life will generate a muscu- 
larity of intellect, becoming their position and destiny. No effeminacy of 
thought or feeling will be tolerated among a people, composed of the 
choicest varieties of every race, stimulating each other to mental exertion, 
and accumulating wealth and power with almost miraculous rapidity and 
extent. Such a people, if they should have no powerful impediments, are 
better fitted than any other to render the world an intellectual illumination, 
and to bring round in reality the poetic vision of the golden age.” 
pp- 17-19. 
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But the most imposing considerations arrayed by our author in this 
discussion, as indicative of the future resources of Americanism in 
Literature, are to be found in those passages in which he considers the 
influence of our political institutions upon the mind of the country. 
It would give us great pleasure did our limits suffice to give these 
passages, but we must content ourselves with a bare glance at their 
prominent suggestions. Mr. Meek justly draws our attention to the 
fact, that, of all the ancient tyrannies, but very few of them have con- 
tributed to the advancement of letters. He exhibits the baldness in 
literature of Chaldea, Babylon, Assyria and Pheenicia, and hurriedly 
compares their performances with the more glorious showings of the 
free states of the past. And he argues justly that this result is in 
the very nature of things,—that, as liberty of opinion is favorable to 
thought and provocative of discussion, so also must it favor the gene- 
ral development of intellect in all departments. ‘The deduction is 
absolutely inevitable. Tyranny, on the other hand, always trembling 
for its sceptre, and jealous of every antagonist influence, watches with 
sleepless solicitude to impose every fetter upon the free speech of 
orator and poet. It would seem almost impertinent to insist upon these 
points, were it not that there really exists among thinking men a con- 
siderable difference of opinion upon them, and this difference of opinion 
is the natural fruit of a too hasty glance only at the surfaces. The 
friends of aristocracy, lingering fondly over those bright but unfrequent 
pages in literary history, as associated with a despotism, which are 
adorned by the works of genius, hurriedly conclude that they are the 
issues of that despotism itself. They point with confidence to such 
periods as those of Augustus Cesar and Leo the Tenth. The 
courtly sway of the one, and the magnificent ambition of the other, are 
sufficient to delude the imagination, and hurry the reason aside from 
a consideration of the true analysis. They overlook the important 
fact that, in all these cases, it has so happened that men of literary 
tastes were themsélves the despots. It was not that the despotism was 
itself favorable to such persons, but that the despotism, wielded by a 
particular hand, was not unwilling to smile with indulgence upon the 
obsequious poet, and the flattering painter. It so happened that an 
absolute tyrant was yet possessed of some of the higher sensibilities 
of the intellectual nature, and had almost as strong a passion for 
letters and the arts, as for political dominion. Thus feeling, he ren- 
dered the one passion in some degree subservient tothe other. If it 
could be shown that his tastes were transmitted with his robes, to his 
,, Successor, there might be some reason in the faith which we are 
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required to have in the benignant literary influences of such a govern- 
ment; but the sufficient fact that, in the histories of despotism, these 
brief and beautiful periods shine out alone,—and rest like green spots 
at remote stages through a long and lamentable wilderness, would 
seem to conclude the question. 

It was the wealth and taste of the despot that made him a patron, and 
not because he held the reins of government with a rigorous or easy 
hand. The peculiar sort of rule in Rome and Italy had no parf in 
making the poet or historian ; and, for the patronage itself, accorded by 
the despot, let the reader turn to the histories of denied and defrauded 
genius, and see what a scorned and wretched beggar it has ever been 
in the courts of Aristocracy. Let him look to the history of Tasso for 
example—let him turn to that curious book of Benvenuto Cellini,—if 
he would see what sort of countenance is that which mere power is 
apt to bestow upon the labors of the man of letters or of art. Great 
wealth,—that of private persons—has done for them much more in 
every nation. Spenser owed much more to Sydney, and Shakspeare 
to Southampton, than either of them ever owed to Elizabeth. We 
need nor multiply examples. ‘The man of genius, in all departments, 
has achieved his triumphs, rather in despite and defiance of despotism 
than because of its benign and genial atmosphere. ‘The true patron 
of letters is the lover of them, and where are these persons like to be 
more numerous, than in regions where the great body of the people are 
lifted by the political institutions of the country into responsibility 
which tasks the intellect, and requires a certain amount of knowledge 
in every department. The despotism is apt to absorb in itself all the taste 
and intellect where it governs. Democracy naturally diffuses them. 
At first, the diffusion would seem to lessen the amount of the whole,— 
to subtract from its spirit—reduce its volume, and, by too minute 
devotion of its parts, renderit feeble and inert for active purposes. But 
the constant attrition of rival minds in a country where the great body 
of the people are forced into consideration, strengthens and informs, 
with a peculiar and quickening vigor, each several share of that ca- 
pacity with which the genius of the nation was first endowed. The 
genius of the nation does not the less act together, because it acts 
through many rather than through one; and, by insensible transitions, 


' the whole multitude rise to the same elevated platform, upon which, at 


the beginning, we may have beheld but one leading mind, and that, 
possibly, borrowed from a rival nation. It is a wondrous impulse to 
the individual, to his hope, his exertions and his final success, to be 
taught that there is nothing in his way, in the nature of the society 
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in which he lives. That he is not to be denied because of his birth or 
poverty, because of his wealthor his family. That he stands fair with 
his comrades, with no social if no natural impediments,—and the prize 
is always certain for the flectest in the race. 

This must be the natural influence of the democratic principle upon 
the minds of a people by whose political institutions its supremacy is 
recognized. Let no man deceive himself by a glance confined only 
to the actual condition of things around him. No doubt that, in the 
beginning of a democracy, in that first wild transition state, which 
follows upon the overthrow of favorite and long acknowledged au- 
thorities, art and literature, alarmed at the coil and clamor, will shroud 
themselves in their cells, venturing abroad only in those dim hours 
of dusk and twilight, in which a comparative silence promises com- 
parative security Butthis is alsothe history of nearly all the arts of 
peace, Commerce and trade, mechanical and mercantile adventure, 
show themselves nearly equally timid. ‘True, they are the first to 
recover from their panic, but this is solely because they belong to the 
more servile and earthly necessities of our nature. They are followed 
by the gradual steps of art and science, and these in turn by the love- 
lier and gentler offspring of united grace and muse. It is the error of 
persons of taste that, shrinking themselves from the uproar of this 
transition period, they regard its effects as likely to continue, as being 
not temporary only, and as destined to perpetuate the commotion which, 
in our notion, is nothing more than that natural outbreak of elements 
in the mora], which, in the natural world, almost always harbingers a 
clear sky and pure, salubrious and settled weather. Such, when the 
time comes,—when the first rude necessities of a new condition are 
pacified, and the machine begins to turn evenly and smoothly upon its 
axis,—will be the working of democracy. This is not less our faith 
than our hope. The natural conclusions of reason lead us directly 
to this confidence, even if the history of the past did not afford us 
sufficient guaranties for the future. 

Our orator next instances, with effect, the wholesome influences in 
our government of the “let alone” principle. This, by the way, is an 
important matter to be understood. Democracy goes into society, 
with scarcely any farther desire than that men should be protected 
from one another—left free to the pursuit of happiness, each in the 
form and manner most agreeable to himself, so long as he does not 
trespass upon a solitary right of his neighbor. This is the principle. 
We do not tolerate any interference of government with those em- 
ployments of its citizens which violate none of the rights of others, 
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and which do not offend against the sense of a christian country. To 
protect or to disparage that occupation of the individual or the com- 
munity, which, in itself, is regarded as legitimate, is a power which, 
according to our construction of the social contract in America, is 
wholly unwarranted by our laws. Something is due certainly to the 
necessities of the whole ; but, for the “general welfare” principle, we 
insist that the “general necessity and exigency” is the true standard 
by which we impose restraints, or hold out encouragements. Judge 
Meek, properly insists upon the value of this “let alone” practice, on 
the part of government, as vastly promotive of the interests of litera- 
ture, and particularly dwells upon the advantages, in this respect, which 
grow out of our system of conferated sovereignties. The very ine- 
qualities of things in moral respects, in employments, in climate, soil 
and circumstance, which we find in these severalties, is at once calcu- 
lated to provoke the mind, in each, to exertion, and to endow it with 
originality. There is none of that even tenor of aspect in the gen- 
ius of the country, which somewhat monotously distinguishes an 
empire, the whole energies of which spring from centralization. A 
natural rivalry and emulation are the consequence of a form of politi- 
cal independence, which, in all domestic subjects, leaves us utterly 
free to our own pursuits. We watch the progress of our neighbor, 
and strive rather to surpass than to follow. ‘There is none of that 
servile, blind adhesion to a superior, which, in Europe, invariably brings 
the popular intellect, even in the most remote dependencies of the na- 
tion, to the beaten tracks which conduct them to the centre. The 
very divergencies of our paths are favorable to the boldness, the free- 
dom, and the flights of the national intellect. We make our own 
paths—we trace out our own progress—and, just in due degree as we 
turn aside from the dictation of those great cities, which, among us, 
are more immediately allied with the marts of Europe, so do we dis- 
cover marks of the most certain freshness and originality, though 
coupled with rudeness and irregularity—a harshness which offends and 
a wildness which, we are encouraged to believe, it is not beyond the 
power of time and training to subdue to equable and noble exercises. 
To any one who looks into the character of our people,—who passes 
below the surface, and sees in what way the great popular heart beats 
in the several States of the confederacy,—with what calm, consistent 
resolve in some—with what impatient heat in others ;—how cold but 
how clear in this region,—how fiery, but how clouded in that ;—there 
will be ample promise for the future, not only in the value of the ma- 
terial, but in its exquisite and rich variety. And, even on the surface 
VOL, I.—NO. I. 2 
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how these varieties speak out for themselves, so that it shali not be 
difficult for a shrewd observer of men, to distinguish at a glance, and 
to declare, from what quarter of America the stranger comes,—whether 
from the banks of the Charles or the Hudson; the Savannah or the 
Mississippi. 

Our orator justly reminds us, while treating on this part of his 
subject, that, by our compact, the interests of education and literature 
are left entirely in the control of the States. This vital matter is in 
our own hands, and nothing but our lachesse, or our wilfulness, can 
possibly lose us the power of mouldipg the temper of our people in 
due compliance with our peculiar circumstances, whether moral or 
physical. We may make our literature what we please if we do not 
neglect the interests of education. We should confer upon it all the 
becoming characteristics of our section—our social sympathies, our 
political temper, and those moral hues and forms which the intellec- 
tual nature so happily imbibes from the aspects which surround us in 
the natural world. The airy structures of our imagination, born of 
a like sky and atmosphere with that of Greece, should not shrink 
from comparison with those of Dodona and Hymettus. Our Olym- 
pus rises at our will, and the divine spirits which we summon to make 
sacred its high abodes, clothed in a political freedom superior to that 
of Athens, with less danger of having their supremacy disputed and 
their rites disturbed, should surely bring to their altars a priesthood no 
less great and glorious. 

Have we, in the south, attended properly to these interests of educa- 
tion? We fear not,—and our political security, not less than our lite- 
rature, stands upon this basis. Unless we train men’s minds, we shall 
not preserve their morals—we shall not maintain their liberties. This 
great work is before us. We speak for Carolina, when we say that 
too little heed is given to this subject of education. We endow our 


“¢olleges with meagre funds,—we not only appropriate too little for 


our common schools and academies, but that little is too frequently 
misappropriated and wasted. Our party struggles have made us 
blind to these matters, and we have much lost ground to recover ;—but 
this topic must be reserved for future pages. Enough now, to say 
that we are yet to lay the first stone of any edifice which we hope to 
build up in honor of Americanism in Literature. 
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TZELICA, A TRADITION OF THE FRENCH BROAD. 


Tue following is a Cherokee tradition. 'The substance of the story, 
stripped of its poetry, is simply this:—A young man, a white, heated 
with travel, after descending from the mountains, came to a river whose 
cool waters delighted his eye and tempted him to bathe. He did so, 
and lingering too!ong in the water, he became chilled and died in con- 
sequence. ‘The stream indicated is the French Broad, in North-Caro- 
lina,—a _ poetical river, whose primitive name seems to have been 
Tzelica or Tzellico. There was a warrior, famous among the Chero- 
kees at their first acquaintance with the English, whose name was 
Telliquoo. But Tzelica, is clearly feminine. 


*T'was the noontide hour of summer time, 
And sleep was upon the vale, 

The leaves they droop’d in the burning ray, 
And sigh’d for the evening gale. 


Weary and sad, with travel sore, 
O’er the hills the stranger came, 
His eyelid droop’d, and his bounding blood, 


° Through his bosom coursed like flame. 
‘Cool rush’d the river beneath his eye, 5 oe 


With a thousand rocks at strife, “i 
Its billows tossing their foam-wreaths high, 
As if they were mad with life. 


With a cheerful shout they hurried on 
And they laugh’d with a childish glee, 

As they flung their limbs o’er the antique rocks, 
With a joy that was strange to see. 


In the shade of the hills, by the river side, 
With asad and failing heart, 

The youth sat down, and his secret thought 
Was a yearning to depart. 


‘Why should I toil in this sad unrest, 
Why strive in the endless strife, 

And where is the hope that came to cheer 
In the better days of life!’ 


The murmur thus rose in his secret soul 
As beside the stream he lay, 

And watch’d its billows, that, bounding on, 
With the rocks kept fearful play. 
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But soon ’midst the din a song rose, 
The fainting heart to cheer, 

A song as sweet as the evening bird, 
Still sings in the flowret’s ear. 


He look’d, and lo! in the foaming wave, 
That plays with the rocks below, 

A maiden glides without stretching arms, 
And a bosom white as snow. 


A glimpse he sees, a sudden gleam, 
From an eye that shone as bright, 

As the single star that at midnight streams, 
Alone from the mountain height. 


Dark as the night her tresses float, 
Outflung by her buoyant arms, 

And, spread o’er her bosom, now half conceal, 
Now half betray her charms. 


And sung she then, with a pleading voice: 
‘ Thou faint’st with the noonday heat, 

Thy brow is sad, thine eyelids droop, 
And sore with toil thy feet. 


Then come to me,—in a sweet embrace, 
I'll soothe thy heart to rest, 

While thy burning cheek, as the wave flows by, 
Is pillow’d on my breast.’ 


The syren thus—‘“‘oh ! come to me!” 
And, won by her maiden charms, 

He sought the wave, but shudd’ring rushed, 
From the clutch of her death-cold arms. 


To the shore he fled, but alas! too late,— 
And his dying sense could hear, 

The cruel notes of that syren song 
That late had won his ear. 


A plaintive strain of love no more, 
It rose with a fearful glee ; 

“And death,” she cried “to the stranger bold, 
Who seeks embrace of me!” 
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LITERATURE IN ANCIENT ROME. 


Tue long prevalence of the Latin, as the written and spoken lan- 
guage of the educated classes in Europe, its constant employment in 
the services of the Roman Catholic Church, and its connection with 
the earliest developed ef modern tongues as their root or principal ele- 
ment, are circumstances which have conspired to secure for it and its 
literature more general attention than has ever been devoted to the 
Greek. Moreover, the Latin had been for ages in the exclusive pos- 
session of all the honoured seats of learning, when the Greek was 
slowly and painfully introduced from the Eastern Empire ; and being 
of easier acquisition and a more obvious practical utility than its new 
rival, it has always had other strong influences operating in its favour 
than those first mentioned. The general familiarity with the Latin, 
thus to be accounted for, and the consequent study and admiration of 
its numerous classics, have frequently ted to a comparison of Greek 
and Latin Literature, in which, the latter has been elevated to an 
equal place of honour with the former. And thus, many have been 
seduced into a belief, that arts and letters were fostered and encouraged 
at Rome, by as generous a cultivation and as cordial a patronage, as 
were bestowed upon them in Greece. Yet no opinion can be further 
removed from truth;—constant difficulties and obstacles were thrown 
in the path of Roman Literature, the soil was unfertile, the culture 
scanty and injudicious, and the ground overgrown with briars and 
brambles, and other noxious weeds, through which, it had slowly to 
struggle into light and existence. It ought, accordingly, rather to be 
matter of wonder that the Latin language was enriched with so many 
treasures of intellect as it could undoubtedly boast, than that it should 
have fallen far below the riches of the Greek, from the baneful opera- 
tion of so many unfavorable circumstances as retarded its birth, 
checked its development, and stunted its fair proportions. What the 
difficulties were, which Literature had to encounter at Rome, may be 
estimated, in some degree, from a few slight and rapid observations 
upon the condition of Literature in Ancient Rome. 

It is probable, that no rude people was ever yet so thoroughly rude 
and barbarous, as to have been utterly destitute, before any acquain- 
tance with letters, of all songs and ballads, to serve as a substitute for 
historical tradition, and to kindle a generous emulation in the breasts 
of the living, by honouring the gallant deeds of the past, and celebra- 
ting the virtues of the heroes who had departed. The Bards of the- 
Druids, and the Minstrels of the old Caledonians are sufficiently well 

Q* 
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known—the crags of Plinlimmon and the wilds of Morven echoed in 
days of yore to the note of the harper, and the voices of song. The 
antique rhymes of Roncesvalles—the spirit stirring story of the 
Cid—the dark Sagas of Icelandic Mythology,—the epic fire of the 
Niebelungenlied, furnish abundant examples in the history of mo- 
dern nations ; and if we go to remote periods, the Hindoos, the 
Persians, the Arabians, will afford a like illustration of the truth 
of the supposition : or, we may draw evidence of the same practice 
among people, of whom there is a more general knowledge. Many 
passages of Scripture will indicate its existence among the Jews : and 
we may discover it among the Greeks in the earliest times, by the 
traditions of Linus, Museus, Orpheus, and Amphion, by an occasional 
allusion to it in the liad, and continual mention of it in the Odyssey. 
It seems, however, scarcely just, to introduce the Greeks as any illus- 
tration of this point, for the purest spirit of poesy was so closely 
wedded to all the developments of their intellectual faculties, that 
we can hardly conceive their existence without the accompaniment of 
song, and may regard them as forming a peculiar and honorable ex- 
ception, in this respect, to the customary career of all other nations. 
But these facts would naturally lead us to the inference of a like con- 
dition among the early Romans, without the addition of any positive 
testimony to that effect, and may strengthen and confirm the scanty 
traditions of an early ballad poetry in Rome, to be gleaned from the 
writings of Cicero and the eloquent roll of Livy. From them and from 
other authors, we learn that it was long a custom in the old patrician 
families to have the praises of their ancestors and the poetic legends 
of the good old time sung in their halls and banquet rooms, at once 
for their gratification and improvement. It was an old custom, bor- 
rowed in all probability, from those Etruscans, to whom the Romans 
were indebted for so many of their best institutions and so much of 
their manners, to place round their atria the images of their distin- 
guished ancestors, to be at once an honour to the dead and the pride of 
the living. These were their genealogical tables—these were their 
patents of nobility. And when a voice was added to the dumb and 
dusty images of their great progenitors by the habitual song of those 
antique ballads, which recorded their glory, the living had every thing 
to inspirit them, to stimulate them to like deeds of renown, so that 
they might transmit, with new accretions of honour at each remove, 
that hereditary fame which had given to themselves power, place, and 
distinction among a highly aristocratic people. The origin and long 
continuance of the pleasing custom, as well as its existence, are thus 
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accounted for and confirmed. These ballads, at first the private pos- 
session of the noble families of Rome, then chanted, it may be, by the 
ragged minstrel at the corner of the streets, or by the military compa- 
nies over their watch-fires in the camp, at length became imbedded in 
the early histories of the nation, and the traces of them, have, at this 
late day, been detected in the flowing periods of their greatest histo- 
rian. Indeed, Roman story, during the three first centuries of the 
existence of the City, is only a noble cyclic poem formed from these 
ballads, rhapsodically, and not always very dexterously linked togeth- 
er. Perizonius first discovered, in a dull age, the traces of them in the 
smooth cadences of Livy, Niebuhr proved the truth of the hypothesis, 
and built upon it the most ingenious and pleasing portion of his truly 
great work, and the brilliant Macauley has made it the foundation of 
those spirited rhapsodies, which he has given to the world under the 
name of Lays of Ancient Rome. 

The subjects of these ballads seem to have been principally confined 
to very remote periods of Roman History. The story of the founda- 
tion of the City—the legends of the Kings—the wais of Porsenna— 
the gallant deeds of the heroic Fabii—the invasion of the Gauls—the 
greatness of Camillus—the melancholy tales of the Decemvirs—ap- 
pear to have formed the ordinary burden of their national songs. To 
these must be added the chaunts used in the services of their temples— 
the wild strains of the Sabian Priests—the rude hymns of the Fratres 
Arvales—and other ‘psalmody’ connected with the ministrations of 
their religion. But, after the burning of the City, sterner times and 
domestic broils, less favourable to the development of poetic talent 
awaited the Romans. Wars at home and abroad, dissensions within, 
and danger without, the strife of the privileged and the oppressed, the 
grasping avarice of the rich, the pinching misery of the poor, the en- 
grossing pursuits of active life, the all-absorbing interest of political 
contention, the urgent demands upon their time of the Forum and the 
Camp, weaned away their thoughts and their affections from the siren 
strains of the Muses. Thenceforward, the Romans were busily en- 
gaged in doing deeds worthy of eternal remembrance ; they had 
neither the time nor the disposition to record them ; and the remark of 
Sallust on this point was as true as it was profound. Long centuries 
passed in the turmoil of stirring excitement before Scipio Africanus, 
towards the close of the Punic wars, introduced or revived the long 
forgotten taste for Literature, and endeavoured to add to the acknow- 
ledged glories of Roman arms, the more enduring and more peaceful 
fame of letters. Some few writers, probably over-estimated by sub- 
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sequent generations from their rarity, had, indeed, preceded this 
attempt of Scipio; but the absence of all Literature at Rome was 
most obvious at the time when the undertaking was commenced. 

In the long lapse of ages, which had intervened between Camillus 
and Scipio, the poetic element in the Roman character had either died 
out, from the want of fuel to keep the sacred flame alive, or had been 
violently extinguished by the hereditary devotion to pursuits, wholly 
foreign to the quiet seductions of the unwarlike Muse. The circum- 
stances of the City, and of the citizens, during the period that had 
passed, had not been such as to foster or permit the growth of those 
qualities which give birth, and add grace and vigour to the more deli- 
cate productions of the intellect. A sterner nature than of old had 
been impressed upon the Roman mind, and the Roman heart had under- 
gone that silent and gradual petrifaction, which rendered it senseless 
to all the beautiful creations of the intellect. The abysm of hebetude 
to which the Romans had been reduced, in all matters of taste, may be 
estimated from the well known speech of Mummius, to those who were 
entrusted with the transportation of the finest paintings of Corinth. 

In the debates of the Senate House, the Romans had learnt the 
manly arts of Statesmanship and Legislation. In the angry quarrels 
of the Forum and the Comitia, they had acquired an habitual famili- 
arity with the employment of popular oratory, a practical insight into 
the workings of the feelings amongst congregated masses, and an 
amazing tact in the management of the machinery by which they 
were to be moved. In the legal disputes before the Pretor and the 
tribunals, they had been taught the whole theory of jurisprudence and 
the interpretation of laws. In the exercises of the Campus Martius, 
and the graver duties of the campaign, they had attained to that ex- 
cellence in the arts of war, which gave them the dominion of the 
world. But none of these things was calculated to resuscitate the 
old poetic feeling, to give them a taste for those studies over which, 
the Muses presided, or to qualify them for appreciating or enjoying the 
pleasures to be derived from frequent and copious draughts of the pure 
waters of Helicon. The Roman might be a warrior, a statesman, a 
legislator, a jurist, a tactician, a plausible speaker, but there were no 
influences to inspire him with that deep poetry of the heart—that en- 
thusiastic reverence and love for the ideal, which must form the basis 
of all high and genuine national literature. This is the more worthy of 
notice, as it is to be feared that the existence of analogous circumstan- 
ces in these United States may retard, and, if timely care be not taken, 
may preclude the growth of any national literature here. 
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The religion of the Roman, and his mythology, were not qualified 
like those of Greece, to warm the heart, to kindle the imagination, to 
excite enthusiasm, to compel the soul to give utterance to its fervid 
conceptions, in the wild exuberance of lyric rhapsody. There were 
no lyric poets at Rome—Catullus and Horace—a spurious offspring 
from the Greeks, are the only names that could be mentioned. Quin- 
tilian deems Horace the only Roman lyrist, whose works were worthy 
of perusal—forgetting altogether Catullus, who was, in every respect, 
infinitely his superior. Yet, neither of these can be compared with 
their great Greek rivals, Niebuhr’s opinion to the contrary, in the case 
of Catullus, notwithstanding. They had to contend with the iron 
rigidity of the Latin tongue ; a difficulty, of which, Lucretius and 
Cicero continually complain. Where is the Roman Pindar ? Where 
the names that they can array against Alceus, Simonides, Ana- 
creon, Sappho, and the rest of the glorious nine of Greece? What 
has Latin Literature to boast as an equivalent to the sweet and ma- 
jestic chorusses of A&schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides whose strains 
enchant, and ravish the soul in the labyrinthine wilderness of har- 
mony ? The songs of Greece were the noblest adoration of their 
gods. The Roman had no divinities presiding over literature, whom 
he could worship or propitiate by its cultivation. He had no Pallas, 
no Aphrodite, no Bacchus, no Apollo, no Muses, to render the pursuit 
of letters an act of positive veneration. These were all subsequently 
introduced from Greece, by the successors of Scipio in the task of 
Hellenizing the Roman taste. And, in the absence of these, he had 
no other stimulants to excite him to an earnest and sedulous devotion 
to literary pleasures. The atmosphere of poetry which hung around 
Greece, and peopled with bright etherial dreams, the hill, the valley, 
and the stream, giving to each its own peculiar divinity, never existed 
at Rome. The Romans had no Naiads, no Oreads, no Dryads, no 
Nymphs,—nothing which might fire an imagination, chilled by the 
bickerings of the Forum and the noisy turbulence of the Comitia. 
Their religion was cold, human, unimpassioned, artificial, at once un- 
inspiring and uninspired. We brood over the glorious ruins of Greece 
with the feeling, that some portion of the old divinity lingers round 
them still, and sanctifies in their decay the relics which had been 
sacred in their prime. We wander amidst the shattered fragments of 
Rome, we witness the overthrow of the mighty works of man’s 
hands, we are filled with the conviction of wonderful greatness and 
extraordinary power in those who had raised them, and are solemnly 
affected by the melancholy contrast between the present and the past; 
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but the whispers of no celestial visitants breathe through the matted 
ivy and tangled weeds, which cling around the crumbling piles. 
Greece was a dream of heaven—Rome the colossal creation of man. 
The absence of all art at Rome, in the earlier portion of her history, 
clearly attests the absence too of that artistic spirit, which, if exis- 
tent, would not have suffered the defect to remain so long unsupplied. 
The poverty of the old Romans, their frugal habits, their sanctimoni- 
ous avarice, their residence, principally on their country farms, may, 
in some measure, account for the continuance of this want ; but they 
render the fact more obvious by explaining it. Much of Grecian 
excellence in art may be attributed to the beautiful forms of their 
idolatry—to the paintings and statues of their divinities, and to the 
architectural embellishments of their temples. But in those ages 
when the Roman character was moulded—and no one need be reminded 
how soon it hardened into stone—their gods were all invisible and 
bodiless powers, the rude block that stood for Terminus, being, per- 
haps, the only exception, if it can be deemed such. They were 
worshipped without the intervention of painting or sculpture ; and 
those means, which, in Greece, would have been devoted to the erec- 
tion of splendid fanes, were more profitably employed at Rome, in the 
construction of their imperishable roads, their vast aqueducts, and 
other stupendous works of public utility. In that day, grace, beauty, 
art, would not merely have been starved at Rome, but they would net 
even have received the cold tribute and scanty consolation of praise. 
The same feelings and the same influences, which generate excel- 
lence in the plastic arts, give birth and encouragement to literature : 
and these different productions of the genius and imagination usually 
flourish or decay together. The age of Pericles, which has been im- 
mortalized by the fame of Thucydides and Sophocles, boasted of the 
works of Phidias and the erection of the Parthenon ; the rule of Au- 
gustus was distinguished by the chaste proportions of the Pantheon, 
and the noble conception of the Laocoon, as well as by the works of 
Virgil, Horace, and Livy : the times of Leo X, are illumined by the 
triumphs of Michel Angelo, Bramante and Raphel, not less than by 
the verse of Ariosto and Tasso: the days of Elizabeth point to Inigo 
Jones, and that brilliant galaxy in which Shakspeare and Spencer 
were conspicuous: and the Georgian Era was ennobled by the great 
works of Canova, Thorwaldsen, and Chantrey, together with the 
splendid creations of Byron, Coleridge ‘and Shelley, and the glory of 
so many other names which begun with stars, the heaven which has 
scarcely yet faded from our view. The paralysis of art, at Rome, 
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was thus naturally, if not necessarily linked with the absence of that 
atristic spirit in other departments of human knowledge, which gives 
excellence and beauty to the master-pieces of literature. And the ex- 
tent to which this want prevailed, may be inferred from the fact that, 
though the necessities of public life rendered the faculty of public 
speaking an ordinary accomplishment, it was not until the days of the 
Gracchi, subsequently, to the times of Scipio, that oratory could be 
said to exist at Rome as an art, or that any oration had been delivered 
worthy of being remembered in the history of Latin Literature. Pre- 
vious to this, there might have been occasional bursts of eloquence, 
but no oratoty—properly so called. Even this department of letters, 
in all times so necessary, and in after times so common, was purely 
an exotic—it was an off-shoot and scion of tle Greek : and, without 
such splendid exemplars as Isocrates and Demosthenes, the public 
places of Rome might never have been ennobled by the flowing ease 
of Hortensius, the martial impetuosity and fire of Cesar, or the digni- 
ty, the grace, and the exuberance of Cicero. 

To this enumeration of circumstances adverse to literatureat Rome, 
two more remain to be added—the amusements of the people, and the 
class to which authorship was then almost entirely limited. The 
earliest records of Greece attest the existence of frequent poetic con- 
tests of that chosen home of all that most adorns the human intel- 
lect. The legendary contest between Homer and Hesiod, in which 
the latter is said to have borne off the palm ; the more apocryphal 
fables of the rivalry of Marsyas and Pan, of Midas and Apollo, and 
other detractors of the gods, bear witness to this. We know, more- 
over, that the rhapsodies of Homer and the Cyclic Poets were sung 
in the cities of Greece on certain festival days, by minstrels, emulous 
of each other’s powers ; that the victors were publicly crowned, and 
probably honoured, with more substantial rewards of merit. And we 
are assured from the writings of Pluto that this custom continued 
still to exist in his days. The dithyrambic and the lyric poets of 
Greece contended, in like manner, for the prize of victory. A bare 
allusion to the tale of Pindar and Corinna will be sufficient : nor will 
it be necessary todo more than mention the proud rivalries of the 
Tragic and Comic Poets of Athens. In Rome there was nothing 
analogous to all this. ‘The Circensian Games and the shows of Gla- 
diators were interchanged with the less reprehensible sports of the 
Campus Martius, as the sole recreations of the Romans, after the 
fatigues of the Forum or the duties of the field. Their tastes were 
thus not merely distracted from literary amusements, but their 
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thoughts and their feelings were habitually diverted into a channel, 
‘which bore them ever further and further away from such pleasures, 
and, in a great degree, unfitted them for their appreciation, and pre- 
cluded their enjoyment. What charm could song have for that 
people, which was wont to hang in ecstacy over the sights of the 
Circus, or to gloat with delight over the barbarous and bloody specta- 
cles of the Amphi-theatre ? From the fierce struggles of infuriate wild 
beasts, and the legalized butchery of their fellow men in the public 
arena, they could not hope to turn for gratification to those secluded 
glades of the Muses, when the charm to be experienced is calmly 
pure, and wholly alien to those baser passions which they had been 
but lately fostering and indulging. Thus, the amusements of Rome, 
equally with its active pursuits, were calculated to preclude the exis- 
tence of a refined literary taste, and to prevent the growth of any 
national literature. The want of that solace which is to be derived 
from the cultivation of letters, was not felt among such a people, sur- 
rounded by such influences : and literature did not spring up sponta- 
neously, because the necessity for it was never fully recognized. 

We cannot be surprised if, under such circumstances as are here 
exhibited, the wealthy, the powerful, and the noble should neglect 
entirely, the cultivation of letters as an art beneath them, and thus; 
strange as it might otherwise appear, we have no reason to wonder 
that Literature should have been left in the hands of freedmen and 
slaves. With the exception of a few meagre annalists, the earliest 
authors of Latin Literature were of this class. And though Scipio 
Africanus and his friend Lzlius amused themselves with literary pur- 
suits, they thought it beneath their dignity, as consulars, to publish 
their productions in their own name, or to claim the honours, which 
they might have merited. Accordingly, they suffered the renown 
acquired by them, to settle on the brows of their familiar, Terence— 
a man originally of the lowest condition of life, and of servile birth. 
Even Cicero, in his day, thought it necessary to apologize for his de- 
votion to philosophical recreations, and most of his treatises commence 
with an excuse for his wasting time in the humble labour of composi- 
tion. Sallust, in like manner, commences one of his remaining works 
with a similar defence of himself and his occupation. It was not till 
Julius Cesar and Augustus, the first Emperors of Rome, had, by their 
own compositions, set the fashion amongst the crowd of adulators, 
that authorship became respectable at Rome, or was regarded as a 
liberal employment. In the time of Scipic, to which this paper is 
chiefly devoted, the Romans had scarcely any literature at all, and 
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long after it continued to be esteemed an ignoble pursuit for a citizen, 
a statesman, and a warrior. 

But, as if the poetic spirit was not sufficient crushed and trodden 
down by the heavy weight of all these varied influences, positive leg- 
islative enactments were made more effectually to check its develop- 
ment. Fine and imprisonment were inflicted by the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, onthe poet who might have dared to irritate the sen- 
sitive nerves of the dominant patricians ; and this early provision was 
afterwards re-enforced by a new statute, during the despotism of Sylla, 
whose own acquirements and undoubted literary abilities, ought to 
have prevented the enforcement of any such injudicious laws during 
his domination. It is somewhat singular that Niebuhr is ignorant of 
the existence of these legal prohibitions, though Montesquieu had _re- 
ferred to them, but both seem to have forgotten the passages of Cicero 
and Horace which attest it. 

It need not be made more obvious, how unfavourable to literary ex- 
cellence was the condition of Rome at that period from which the 
Latin Literature, preserved to our days, takes its rise. ‘To trace the 
continuance or modification of the above influences may demand 
another and a separate inquiry. 


*QU  PULCHRIOR? 


I woo thee, thon bright one, The blue veined temples 
With soul and with song. Thy bright tresses bind ; 

Thy praise from my bosom Thy knowledge—thy genius, 
Flows fervid and strong. Thy carcanet mind : 

How faint to thee, matchless! Thy gentlest of voices, 
Earth’s beautiful are: Thy sunshiny smile, 

I worship and woo thee, Thy silken-lashed eye-lids, 
Bright maid, from afar. Thy lips without guile: 

I seek not, as Dane, Thy white glancing shoulders, 
Jove captured of old, Thine ivory arms— 

I seek not to win thee What pencil can paint thee, 
With showers of gold. What lip chaunt thy charms? 
I bring thee no jewels, Superb as a queen is, 

No titled renown; Thou’rt gentle and kind; 
What wealth hath the scholar Where, sunny-eyed beauty, 
Wepose wreath is a crown! Thy mate can I find? 


* To Miss Mary C...., of Savannah, Geo. 
VOL. IL.—NO I. 3 





Thy soul as a lake is, 
Deep, waveless, and pure; 
Thy heart as an ocean 
That meeteth no shore. 
Thou child of Minerva, 

A Venus doth stand. 

What gift shall I bring thee, 
To kiss thy white hand? 


Thou knowest—no longer, 
With lance lain in rest, 
The chosen one doeth 

His charmer’s behest. 

No longer, tall nodding, 
His love-lifted plume, 
Floats, fierce as a meteor, 
Through battle and gloom. 


Lo, spacious and wide 
Are the lists of the world, 
Though corslet be rusted, 
And battle-flag furled: 

As matchless the glances 
Of beauty,—as proud 
The chaplet,—the voice 
Of the clarion as loud. 


August, 1844. 
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We earn not these laurels: 
Through rage and turmoil 
No blood-stain the wreath 
Of the scholar doth soil; 

No tear of the anguished 
Can blister that leaf, 

Whose winning hath cost not 
One doating heart grief. 


Oh far, far more radiant 
Olympia’s crown, 

Than Rome’s haughty purple, 
Or Sylla’s renown. 
Thou,—beautiful, glorious ; 
I—loveless, and plain: 

What can I—what must I, 
Thy love to obtain ? 


I steer on an ocean 

Broad, stormy and wild, 
With heart of a giant, 
With arm of a child: 

My heaven’s vast blackness, 
Doth hold but one star;— 

I worship—I woo thee, 
Bright maid from afar. 


L— or Sourn-Carouina 
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GEOFFREY RUDEL; 


THE PILGRIM OF LOVE 


————— “Sails, oars, that might not save, 
The death he sought to Geoffroi Rudel gave.” 





(Paraphrased from Peirarch 


One of the most distinguished troubadours of his time was Geof- 
frey Rudel, a Prince of Blaye, an accomplished gentleman, and one 
of the bravest knights of the country. But, though all these, a poet, 
aman of gentleness, grace and courtesy, his heart had never once 


been troubled by the tender passion. 


He had his muse,—his ideal 


perfection—of whom and to whom, he sung; and tradition says that 
he strove to find a living object who should compare with the exqui- 
site creation of his mind. But this was not so easy. Vain wére his 
Often did he turn aside, 


wanderings, seeking for this perfect creature. 
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and gaze, and sigh,—anobject of universal admiration himself—with- 
out once admiring. Certainly, his admiration never reached that 
fervor when it deserves the name of love. Pleased for a while, he 
lingered in the contemplation of this or that fair object, with a fre- 
quent wish to love,—but he could not. His heart seemed utterly in. 
vulnerable to the numerous shafts, hourly addressed to it by eyes, that 
not often looked in vain. 

This incapacity was felt as a misfortune by himself, but it was one 
which he seemed fated not to overcome. His energies were affected 
by his loneliness, and he delivered himself up to a musing and idle 
sort of life, at a season of general bustle among the nations, which 
was declared by all to be his reproach. ‘The world was in arms, the 
world of Christendom—moving under the impulses of religious fanati- 
cism, andthe preaching of Saint Bernard, to preparations for the second 
crusade, But, like one overcome with sloth, Geoffrey Rudel lay 
crouched within the retreats of his castle near Bourdeaux, immersed in 
no more exciting pleasures than those of song. Sweet were the 
tones of his lyre—tender and full of loving fancies, were the ditties 
that he made. With a heart given up to contemplations which, if 
not passionate were at least peaceful, he seemed to give himself no 
heed about the movements, or even the reproaches of his brother 
knights and troubadours. The preaching of Saint Bernard touched 
not him. We have on record ene or more samples of his song at this 
period, remarkable for an exquisite delicacy, a nice taste, and the ex- 
pression of those yearning sensibilities, the denial of which was the 
true cause of his lethargy. There was no muse specially demanding 
the exercise of his valor, as was the good fortune with his companions. 
We furnish a rude English version of his song, by which the reader 
may guess its tone, even though he is not permitted to enjoy and to 
feel its spirit. 


“From nature eomes the lesson of true love,— 
She teaches me, through flowersand fruits, to grace 
My form in gay apparel, and to prove 
For how much heart, my own can furnish place. 
The nightingale his tender mate caresses, 
Caressed in turn by mutual look and strain ; 
Ah! happy birds whom mutual love thus blesses, 
Ye teach me what to seek, yet teach in vain. 
I languish still in silence,—your delight,— 
The shepherd with his pipe,—the eager child, 
That makes his labor speak in pleasures wild— 
All that I hear, and all that lives in sight,— 
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Mock me with still denial. In my woes 

The whole world triumphs. Still the image glows, 
More and more brightly on my yearning eye— 

A thousand passionate hopes deny repose, 
And warm me still with promises that fly ! 

Oh! my soul’s image, when shall these be o’er, 

When shall I see thee near, and seek thee never more. 

Yet, with this proof, and many others, of a soul singularly tender 
and susceptible, the simple fact that he had not yet exclusively surren- 
dered himself to one, brought down upon our troubadour a shower of 
reproaches. He was called ungentle, hard of heart, capricious, at 
the very time when he was yearning for the object upon which to 
expend his affections. He was not long to yearn. The consumma- 
tion of his fate was nigh, and the destiny which had treated him so 
unwontedly already, seems to have prepared him a fortune as singular 
as it was touching. The reader must know we are writing sober 
history—a history authenticated by the fullest records. He must not 
fancy we are practising with artful romances upon his fancy. Very 
far, indeed, from that. 

While Geoffrey Rudel thus lay sighing and languishing at his 
Castle of Blaye, news came from the Holy Land which set all Christen- 
dom in commotion. ‘he triumphs of the Christians were the burden 
of every tongue. Jerusalem, the holy city, had fallen beneath their 
arms after prodigies of valor shown in its defence. But the story, 
which, above all, filled and warmed the imaginations of Europe, was 
the bravery of the Countess of Tripoli, at the taking of that place. 
Her beauty had been already sting; but it was now ennobled by her 
greatness of soul, the universal theme of Provencal minstrelsy. Her 
elastic virtue, her high-souled courage, her cheerful temper, the grace 
of her carriage, the beauty of her face and person, were the burden of 
all the pilgrims who came from thence. The sounds fell on the ears 
of our troubadour. He hearkened with greedy attention. He flung 
off his lethargy and beeame excited, and his lyre emulated the noblest 
in Provence, in the rehearsal of her charms and virtue. Her image 
seized strongly upon his imagination, associated with that which he 
had already shrined there. It constituted the object of his waking 
thoughts. It filled the measure, and heightened the glory of his 
dreams. 

While thus warmed and excited, he enjoyed a glorious vision of the 
lady of his thoughts. He was sleeping, during a slumberous summer 
noon, in a favorite bower. The birds of Provence were singing gaily 
overhead, those wandering capriccios, half sentiment, half play, 
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which seem to have been the model for Provencal poetry. The leaves 
floated, upon slender green vines, to and fro, under the Southern breeze, 
down to pleasant communion with his long hair and somewhat pallid 
cheek. A favorite greyhound lay at his feet, with his long brown 
nose, resting upon the gay green slippers which clothed them. The 
day was warm, and warm fancies, working with the season and the 
scene, proved as narcotizing to our poet as those breezes that sweep 
over the poppy gardens of Yemen. Musing upoa the new and inspiring 
object of his thoughts, the soul of Geoffrey was soon lapped in that 
elysium of the long hoping, which alone sustains under the protracted 
term of denial. He slept, and the creature of his imperfect waking 
fancies, grew to a perfect image in his dréams. He was, in an instant, 
transported to Tripoli. She was one of the first to welcome and re- 
ceive him. Her reception was one of state. Princes were grouped 
around them,—the severe and stately forms of the Knights of the ‘l'em- 
ple,—with their banners and their shields. He himself was in the 
midst, the most imposing figure---and the nearest to his hand, as the near- 
est to his heart, was the lovely Countess of Tripoli. While he gazed, the 
scene began to fade, dimly, but still how beautifully, and in the last 
moment of his visual consciousness, her words, in a whisper, filled his 
ears. “Come to me, Rudel, and the love and the peace that thou 
seekest, shall both be thine.” 

Too much bliss was this for slumber : Too much bliss to lose at 
waking. He awakened with the excess of joy, and in awakening, 
started to his feet. A new soul seemed to inform his spirit—a new 
fire filled his veins—a new hope was embodied in his heart. What 
was simply tenderness in his heart before, was passion now. What 
was only hope, was now an embodied reality. He was at Blaye still, 
but he could be at Tripoli, and for Tripoli he made instant prepara- 
tions. Once more his good steed was put in exercise, his shield was 
taken from the wall, and his armour burnished up. The proud spirit 
of knighthood was rekindled in his bosom. He now felt the enthusi- 
asm which he had smiled at, when the preaching of St. Bernard was 
heard through the land. He could now understand the virtue of 
leaving home, friends, family, —all things—to fight for the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Solemnly, he devoted himself to the Crusade, with the usual 
forms, and took the Cross upon his shoulder, and prepared for embar- 
cation. Never had there been a change so instantaneous wrought in 
human bosom. Of course, the occasion of it was well known, 
for when did troubadour keep the secret of his love? He was now 
all nervous excitement, who had been all apathy before. A deep spot 
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of red stood suddenly out upon his lately pallid cheeks. His limbs 
were filled with a feverish restlessness, and a tone of impatience 
marked that utterance of his lips which, hitherto, had always been 
gentle andforbearing. His muse acquired some of the vigor—though, 
perhaps, not in'the same degree, with his other energies—which had 
been produced by his vision. We make another version from the son. 
nets which he penned, just prior to his departure. 


“She I adore, whom, save in nightly dreams, 

These eyes have ne’er beheld, yet am I sure, 
She is no other than the thing she seems, 

A thing for love and worship ever more. 
Oh! not your dark-eyed beauties of the East, 

Jewish or Saracen,—nor yet the fair, 
Your bright cheek’d maids of Christendom, the best, 

For saintly virtues and endowments rare,— 
May rank with her whom yet I do not see, 

To whom I may not speak, who does not know, 
My homage, yet who nightly comes to me, 

And bids my hopes revive, my passion glow. 
With day she disappears, and then alone, 

I know that she is distant:—1 will fly, 

Pierce the deep space between that foreign sky, 
And bare to her the heart so much her own. 

The seas will not betray me, when they know 
Love is my guide and bids me death defy.” 


In the next sonnet he makes one of the usual vows of knight erran~ 
try, and professes that humility which was very ostentatiously set 
forth, in those days, as well by lover as crusader. 


Tis sworn that I depart,—and clad in wool 
With pilgrim staff, before her eyes I go,— 
Glad, if with pity for my love and wo, 
She suffers me within her palace rule. 
But this were too much joy. Enough to be, 
Near the blest city which she keeps, though there, 
The triumph of the Saracen I see, 
and fall a captive to his bow and spear. 
Heaven grant me the sweet blessing in the prayer!—~ 
Transport me thither—let me, in her sight, 
Fhe rapture, born of her sweet presence, share, 
And live so long within their happy light, 
The love that fills my soul, she listening, to declare. 


The sentiment that touched the soul of Geoffrey Rudel was no 
common one. Yet was there nothing unusual init. It belonged 
somewhat to his age, and was refined and stimulated by the peculiar 
temper of his own mind, and by the contemplative inner life which he 
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had led so long. Though spoken aloud, and fondly dwelt upon, it was no 
mere ebullition of the moment. It had fastened upon his mind and his 
affections equally,—fixed by the grateful images that filled his dreams. 
These gave him no time to cool. They came to him nightly, as his 
sonnet tells us. They preyed upon his strength, which was not in- 
creased in due proportion with his energies. He sailed for Palestine 
with all his enthusiasm upon him, as warm and vigorous as at the 
first fresh moment of his intoxication. At sea his song was frequent. 
The one hope had usurped complete possession of his mind, and the 
image of the Countess formed the object of all his sonnets; of the 
usual burden of these, written at sea, one will give a sufficient idea. 
“When my foot presses on those sacred shores,— 
To me thrice sacred, as they bear the sign, 
That, lifted high, all Christendom adores,— 
And the proud beauty, I have loved as mine— 
My song shall speak my passion—she shall hear 
How much I love,—how powerful is the sway, 
Her charms maintain o’er heart so faraway, 
That, until now, no other chains could wear. 
Ah, sure, she will not let me sing in vain— 
Such deep devotion, such abiding trust, 
Love so entirely fashioned by her, must, 
Touch her sweet spirit with a pleasing pain! 
Should she prove ruthless—no, it cannot be, 
My god-sire gave such evil fate to me.” 

The last allusion, regarding the evil fate bestowed by the God-sire, 
is said by some to have reference to the old tradition of gifts bestow- 
ed by fairies upon persons in their infancy. My own opinion is, that 
it is taken from one of the institutions of chivalry. A knight was 
said to be born, only when he had received the honors of knighthood. At 
this ceremony, he had a God-father or Sponsor. Such were usually 
adopted by the novitiate because of their bravery and good fortune, as a 
certain portion of these good qualities might naturally be supposed 
capable of transmission. ‘This conjecture seems more applicable to 
the allusion here. But, not to linger. 

The excitement of our troubadour increased on the voyage. It 
was hardly restrainable as the ship approached her place of destina- 
tion. Beloved by all on board—for the grace, the gallantry, the gentle- 
ness and the talent of Rudel had touched all hearts—they yet saw 
with misgivings that his passion was increasing at the expense of his 
life. He ate but little, and with little appetite. His ailment seem- 
ed wholly derived from the strange flame by which he was possessed. 
His face grew thin, and the skin so delicately white and transparent, 
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that the blue veins upon his forehead grew brightly prominent, and you 
might trace the progress of the hot blood, through his cheeks. His 
eye assumed a deep, unnatural intensity of eagerness. It seemed to 
pierce into and through the beholder, and yet, it was apparent, even 
then, that the thoughts of the gazer were wandering far, far ahead, 
in the direction of the shores which his mistress held. His spirit 
preyed upon his frame, and while he momently grew feebler in the 
sight of all, there was a cheering elasticity in his tone, an exulting 
consciousness of assured success, in voice and aspect, which placed 
him superior to all merely human anxieties. His brother knights, the 
companions of his voyage, looked on him with deep interest. His 
peculiar passion, the purity of his soul, and the exquisite sonnets 
which he made, upon the beauty whom he had never seen, won all 
their hearts. Such a passion was in the purest, but in the most ex- 
travagant, spirit of their age and order. They placed their most 
attractive viands before him. They brought him the full flagon at his 
repast. He smiled, and laughed, and tasted of their fruits, but of the 
liquor—“Bring me wine of Cypress,” he cried,—“Aye, bring me wine 
of Cypress, and we will drink brimful draughts of love.” 

At length they were cheered with the sight of the shores of Pales- 
tine—truly, the Promised Land to him. But such an enthusiasm as 
that which had possessed his soul, could not be endured except at 
vital hazard. His joy became a convulsion as they drew near to the 
shore;—and, as his feet pressed the soil, he sank down in a swoon, to all 
appearance dead. He was borne to the nearest house, and the won- 
derful story was soon borne through Tripoli, and to the ears of the fa- 
mous lady who had been the innocent cause of his misfortunes. It 
was then that he realized the promise in his dream. ‘The words 
which she had spoken in his vision were to be fulfilled : 

“Come to me, Rudel, and the love and the peace that thou seekest, 
both shall be thine.” 

His eyes opened upon the light, only to close again forever. But in 
that one opening, he had won all that he came for. Her face was 
the first that he beheld—her eyes smiled encouragement—her arms 
supported him in sweet embrace. These acts, it must be remembered, 
were not, in those days, inconsistent with the purest virtue. ‘The 
young maiden was frequently nurse and physician to the stranger 
knight. The Countess had heard of the troubadour,—of his devo- 
ted passion,—his graces—his virtues, and his sonnets. Nay, it was 
said that there had been a strange spiritual commerce between them, 
though so far asunder; and that Geoffrey had been as much the crea- 
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ture of her dreaming fancies as she had been of his. It is certain 
that she heard the story, yet looked without surprise upon the dying 
man. He breathed at her approach, as if the fleeting soul had been 
wooed back by her presence to its tenement of clay. She embraced 
him, and her eyes, dropping with big tears, were lifted up to heaven, 
while he was looking up at her. Thus he expired, happy, thrice hap- 
py, for he expired in her arms. 

His prophetic vision had not deceived him in any particular. “She 
was one of the first to welcome and receive him. Her reception was 
one of state. Princes were grouped around them—the severe and 
stately forms of the Knights of the Temple,—with their banners and 
their shields ;—and he was in the midst—the most imposing figure, 
and the nearest to his hand, as the nearest to his heart, was the lovely 
Countess of Tripoli.” 

All this had come to pass ; but the stately ceremonial, which his 
flattering fancies had persuaded him was his bridal, was that of his 
funeral. He was magnificently buried among the Knight Templars at 
Tripoli, and even such was the funeral state in which he lay. Nor, shall 
we be permitted to say that it was not his bridal also. Scarcely had 
the body of the troubadour been committed to the earth, when the 
woman of his worship made a sign which seemed to show that her 
heart had been more deeply interested in his fate than might well have 
been the case, had their spirits not previously communed. That very 
day she retired from the world, and buried her head and her secret with- 
in the walls of a cloister. ‘They were placed to sleep apart, says the 
Chronicle, but by the Virgin’s grace, they wake together.’ An ancient 
Provengal author, whose name is unknown, writes—“The Viscount 
Geoffrey Rudel, in passing the seas to visit his lady, voluntarily died 
for her sake.” So Petrarch, ‘ By the aid of sails and oars, Geoffroi 
Rudel obtained the death he desired.’ In one of the ancient meta- 
physical discussions, so common in the Courts of Love, during the 
prevalence of chivalry, one of the questions proposed for discussion 
was this: “Which contributes the most powerfully to inspire love— 
Sentiment or Sight, the Heart or the Eyes ?” The case was at once 
decided in favor of Sentiment, when the story of Geoffrey Rudel was 
told. Once more, this is no romance, though of the purest kind of 
romance. The facts are all found in the sober records of a period, 
when, however, society was not quite sober. 
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THE LAST FLOWER OF SUMMER. 


THE LAST FLOWER OF SUMMER. 


ir was the latest flowret that spring had brought to grace, 

The young May’s bridal morning, and mark her resting place; 

When the warm, bright sun of April, looked down without a cloud, 

And the pale sweet moon at midnight’s noon, walk’d consciously and proud ; 
It grew beside the waters, bright, murmuring as they sped, 

With gentle rush and lucid stream along their golden bed ; 

And mirror’d in the glassy wave, where Etiwando glides, 

With silent sweep, or bounding rush, to join the Mexique tides; 

It gloried in the homage deep the idol waters gave, 

That wrapt its lovely image still in every passing wave; 

And moaned in plaintive murmurs, as hurrying to the sea, 

They lost the smile and shade they loved, sweet flower and guardian tree. 


Ah! not alone by brooklet and gentle river wept !— 

The sudden gusts of autumn came, and o’er the forests swept ; 

The glossy leaves were wrested soon from boughs they loved to grace, 
And chilled in fear the streamlet lay beside their dwelling place; 

The guardian tree was shattered then,—the hope of summer down, 

The golden gem was wrested from out her leafy crown, 

And vain through glen and forest, would fond eye seek to trace 

The gentle queen that shared her bloom with all her sinless race. 

But one sweet form survived them all, one trophy of the past, 

Of all its lovely family, the loveliest and the last; 

Thus did it chaunt in mournful strains, while storms were gathering nigh, 
And the cold November nights came down, ’neath a black and threat’ning sky. 


The last of all the happy tribe, I’ve seen the sisters fade, 

That once beside me blossom’d bright in wilderness of shade, 
They sing no more around me, they answer not my call, 

They sink in silence at my feet,—I’ve watched the bright ones fall; 
Yet life was in the golden hour that saw us spring to birth, 

Such life as should not share the doom of lowly things of earth; 
A fragrant spirit filled the air—a voice was in the sky, 

A bloom too bright and blessing—too beautiful to die,— 

Light stream’d from thousand gleaming eyes, birds sang from every bough, 
And green and purple spread the earth that lies so cheerless now; 
A hope was shrined in every leaf, whose light was caught above, 
That life was immortality, as surely it was love. 


Ah! those indeed were sunny hours—joy leapt in every vein, 

As little dreamed we then of death, as now they dream of pain ; 
A long, long day of summer smiles, a night of song and sweet, 
And day and night but circled on to make all joys complete ; 
Bright shining insects sought us, and, loved o’er all the rest, 
The humming bird came wooing with gold besprinkled vest ; 
He beat his tiny symbol long beneath his verdant wings, 
Nor heeded much the bolder note the rival songster brings ;— 
The nonpareil implored us from his starry wreathed home,— 
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Nor always nature’s satyrist the mockbird too would come, 
And pouring down his fervid lay, at midnight’s saddest hour, 
Would touch with sounds undream’d of love, each half awakened flower. 


I know that I must follow soon, I know that I must die, 

I hear it in these rolling sounds, I see it in yon sky, 

I feel it in the breath that strikes more keenly than the knife, 
Deep in the tendrils of my heart that shrink as still for life,— 
Yet do I struggle not—I crave no better boon than their’s, 

To sleep with them, to whom I gave the blessing of my tears— 
I know no death in sleeping thus where they were laid to rest, 
No pang in sharing still the pang that smote each dear one’s breast,— 
For pain of life is in the hour that summons it to part, 

And death is in the loneliness of the surviving heart ;— 

And joy isin the meeting still with those with whom alone, 
We did not have a thought of grief until we found them gone. 


WEEMS, THE HISTORIAN. 


Some of your big-wigged gentry—your grave men after the fashion 
of Lord Burleigh—persons whom Nestor himself could, under no cir- 
cumstances, persuade to laugh,—will take it in high dudgeon that we 
should dignify with the title of Historian, the lively “Rector of Mount 
Vernon Parish.” History, with this sort of persons, is matter of very 
solemn emphasis;—a topic to be approached with bowed forehead, un- 
bonnetted front, and most philosophical exordium. It is not your light 
romances—your irreverent poetry. It isa sort of holy revelation of the 
past. It must be received asa religion by the present. It is to be 
treated of with veneration. There must be no laughter, no fun, no 
freedom. Hence, ye profane ;—ye troubadours, be still, with your idle 
tenderness!—ye jongleurs, avaunt, with your mirthful minstrelsy! 
There must be an awful solemnity of element and aspect when the 
dry bones of ancient facts are tobe unburied. You must delve, you 
must drudge, you must shake a mystical head, till all rattles again, in 
order to be a Historian after the modern acceptation. You must dis- 
cuss its problems, however insignificant, with a corresponding min- 
uteness. You must show a becoming sense of what is due to their 
probable importance in affairs of nations—which took no pains to pre- 
serve them. Shall Tweedledum succeed in the contest against 
Tweedledee, and shall there be no corresponding emphasis of utter- 
ance—no awful consciousness, on the part of the hurrying multitude, 
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at the decision, for the future, of this long-vexed question? The phil- 
osopher of history shudders at the humiliating conjecture. ‘To him, 
the discovery of a fractional fact in the affairs of buried ages, though 
it concerns nothing of more weight than a cracked household vessel 
in the palace of Calypso, is matter of graver import than the adjust- 
ment of a principle which involves the fate of a living people. The 
elucidation of an ancient cypher, or a fragment scrawl of papyrus, 
though it leads you no step farther, is matter of which to mould many 
volumes. ‘To suchas these, solicitous in mere minutie, toiling after 
the fact, though the fact be no ways important to the wholeness and 
the perpetuity of the truth,—chronicling all things with Beeotian sto- 
lidity, and, by sheer force of gravitation, making painful an otherwise 
pleasant study—Mason L. Weems was but a mountebank! He an 
Historian, indeed! Why, he laughed while at his work,—sang even as 
he wrote—danced during his moments of reflection—never plodded— 
never could plod,—scratched no bewildered head,—never was at a 
loss—never hesitated in his progress, but went forward with a prompt- 
ness and singleness of vision, that never allowed itself to linger at 
details. If a small fact suited not his great fact, he shoved it aside as 
unfitted for his purpose. It was enough for him that, satisfied of his 
hero and his results, he made all things tributary to the glory of the 
one, and the proper finish of the other. Besides—greater offence!— 
he allowed himself to sport with the awful manes of the past. He 
suffered himself to fall into tears and laughter, as the case might be,— 
and sympathized, like any other human being, in the trials and the 
triumphs of his favorite. He yielded to the requisitions of humanity, 
and felt with his subjects—argued the case for them, forgetting that he 
himself was their judge ; and, scorning the accumulation of mere 
glyphs, preferred a dramatic portraiture which would embody the story 
at a glance. ‘Howcould such a manbe a Historian !’—exclaims the 
Historian, par excellence, of our times. Such a man is a picture-fancier, 
a novelist,—a rhapsodist,—what you please,—but you must not abuse 
the dignity of a grave profession, by any misapplication of its title to 
him. This will never do! 

Certainly, Weems was not a Niebuhr. There can be no mistake 
about this. He had too much imagination, too much sensibility, was too 
enthusiastic in his temperament, too fond, too eager, to pursue the 
cold and cruel sort of analysis by which the learned German acquired 
his renown. Nay, the chances are, that, could the good old Virgi- 
nian be summoned from Hades to answer, he would stoutly deny the 
title of historian to Niebuhr, himself. “Niebuhr an Historian,” quoth 
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Weems. “Ridiculous! Verily, I say to you he is nothing buta 
grave-digger in history—at best but an historical antiquarian—not 
even a resurrectionist !” 

If we deny to Weems the merit of an historian, we cannot deny 
that he was a man of genius. His books have had a vast circulation, 
have exercised a wondrous influence over the young minds of the 
country, have moulded many of our noblest characters. His racy 
and excellent utterance—his orientalisms, his fluency, the fervency of 
occasional passages, the spirit of his dialogues,—the cleverness with 
which he would make his persons swear and swagger, and rebuke 
them for it,—the pleasing diversity of his pictures—the great knowl- 
edge of life which they present, and the proper morality which 
elevated all that he wrote—have united to exercise a greater spell over 
young America than almost any collection of writings within our ex- 
perience. His style was a possession of his own. With all the life 
of Ossian, and something of his vein, he yet never lost himself in 
mist. Good sense, an admirable tact, great shrewdness, lay at the 
bottom of all he said, and qualified all the extravagancies of his 
speech. He combined, in some degree, the poet and the novelist—the 
one in the singular smoothness of his rhythm ; (for his prose is not un 
frequently good blank verse,) the other in the happy discrimination 
of his characters, and the adroitness with which he contrives to put 
them in opposition and contrast. His rapidity in moments of action 
is quite Homeric, and the excellent, characteristic speeches, which he 
puts into the mouths of his personages, would be creditable to Plutarch. 
With all his extravagance, his fondness for coloring, his episodical 
anecdote, (most probably, in half the numberfof cases, invented for the 
occasion,) his books are yet faithful to all the vital truths of history 
That his notions of the privileges of the historian were rather loose, 
is not to be denied. He claimed for him the rights of an artist,— 
such rights as were exercised by Livy and by Froissart. With more 
veneration for the antique, for the pomps of aristocracy, and the mere 
pageantry of war,—and with less of the genuine democrat, than dis- 
tinguished his character—Weems would, probably, have been an 
historian, after the fashion of Froissart. We should, in this event, 
have been greatly the gainer in details. He would have been more 
careful to accumulate. He would have travelled in all quarters in 
pursuit of facts and local histories, and his peculiar genius would 
have delighted in just such a collection of chronicles as those of the 
great compiler of the middleages. He would have written more am- 
bitiously, it is true, but the young would not have complained of his 
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exuberance, and the old would have tolerated it in regard to the valu 
able material with which it was associated. He would have had 
more variety than Froissart—would not socompletely have confined his 
sympathies to the great, but would have shared them, without regard 
to wealth or position, with the plebeian of character or virtue. Weems 
was a person of very catholic sympathies. He never appears to have 
resisted his humour, the direction of which seems always to have 
been innocent. He yielded himself at once to the situation and the 
subject, with a degree of abandon such as marks the conduct of the 
merry witches in the revels in T’am O'Shanter. With what jollity 
would he have delineated the scenes of low humour in common life— 
how faithfully would he have preserved the patois of the country, and 
the slang of the city. With what relish would he have detailed what 
was ludicrous in those great ceremonial feasts, in which Froissart refu- 
ses to see any thing that is not dignified and decorous. The fun would 
be made to mitigate the fierceness,—the burlesque would qualify the 
stiltish—the jest would blunt the sarcasm ; and we should then, some- 
times, behold the joyous buffoon in the centre of the group, where 
good old Froissart suffers us to see nothing but the Prince. It would 
be a jewel’s worth to us, could we have sent our worthy “frere,” of 
Mount Vernon Parish, along with Sir John Froissart,to hunt after his. 
torical romance together. 

Somehow, we have wandered greatly from our first design. This 
was simply to introduce with propriety, a brief correspondence which 
has never been in print, and which now lies before us among the orig. 
inal papers of General Peter Horry, between that brave officer and 
Weems. It has relation to the “Life of Marion,”—by Weems wholly, 
but, which, as the materials were derived from Horry, is put forth as 
their joint production. Such an annunciation could deceive nobody, 
The book was Weems all over. None but himself could be his par- 
allel ; and the letters which we proceed to select, are equally charac- 
teristic. The first is from Weems, and dated at 


“Dumrries, June 3, 1808. 

“T hasten, my dear and honored sir, to thank you for the very 
friendly epistle that I got from you, dated from High Hills of San- 
tee. I beg you to indulge no fears that Marion will ever die, while I 
can say or write any thing to immortalizehim. Indeed, such services 
and such servants to the American people ought never to be forgotten; 
I mean yourself and your illustrious Marion. Would to God youhad 
a bard of fire to record your great and glorious deeds in such glowing 
colours, that your children’s children might read and weep over what 
you did and suffered for them, when they were not able to fight for 
themselves. I hope in three weeks to have it all chisel’d out in the 
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rough cast. It will then take me about three weeks to polish and colour 
it in a style that will, I hope, sometimes excite a smile, and sometimes 
call forth the tear. The embargo, ’tis true, as you observe, has made 
cash rather scarce, but I trust, I shall be able to get it printed, and very 
handsomely too. In all your letters to your amiable lady and Miss 
B—, please mention my name very affectionately. Pray God, you 
may find the waters medicinal indeed. Give me a very long letter. 
Your affectionate friend, M. L. WEEMS.” 


We have italicised two passages of the preceding as highly char- 
acteristic. It will be seen that our biographer wrought with no little 
ease and rapidity. ‘The copy of Weems’ life of Marion, (Philad. ed.) 
which is now before us, is a duodecimo of 252 pages. It is true 
that the material was furnished to his hands, and much of the vol- 
ume is the direct issue of his own brain, but, allowing something for 
his other occupations,—and Weems usually had his hands full,—and 
the production is a proof of facility in ‘book making’, which would 
not discredit the present day. The complacency with which the 
amiable old man speaks of preserving the reputation of his hero, is 
really delightful. The vanity, however, is sufficiently harmless. It 
is curious to observe that he answers the doubts of Horry, as to the 
mode of getting means to print the book, with the modest hope that 
in spite of the embargo, and the scarcity of cash, he should still be 
able to get enough for the purpose;—and this, with reference to a book, 
which, for its size, has probably yielded more money to the publish- 
ers than any other volume of American manufacture. But they usu- 
ally have the lion’s share. 

The next letter is after a lapse of eight months. ‘Marion’ is not 
yet published. 

“Dumrrigs, Feb. 5, 1809. 

“Dear sir:—It was not untilthis moment that I perused your friend- 
ly epistle, dated 16th Oct., at Dumfries. I need not assure you what 
secret pleasure it affords me to find from your pen that you were re- 
ceived and treated by my family with that hospitality which is due to 
all, but more especially to one to whom [ am under such obligations. 
And the circumstance of your indisposition renders me doubly happy 
that Mrs. Weems and Fanny have enjoyed the welcomeopportunity of 
adding a few days of comfort to your life. For the handsome things 
that you are pleased to say of the latter, as well as for the very friend- 
ly offers made her, I pray you to receive my best thanks. I owe much 
to kind heaven on an endless variety of accounts, and not the least of 
all, for giving me this charming child, whose personal and intellectual 
endowments, I am happy to say, are the least of her excellencies. 
But I fear she will never have the pleasure to see you in South Caroli- 
na. Incommon with the rest of. my family, it is her wish to see you 
every summer in Dumfries and its vicinity. Iam happy to tell you‘ 
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that in a few weeks, I shall put Marion to press. It is not for me to 
express any other than a hope that it will prove acceptable to the pub- 
lic and not greatly disappoint your expectations. Many persons, and 
some of them, perhaps, pretty good judges, have been pleased to 
commend various pages which were read to them. It is my hope, at 
least, that it will become a school book in South Carolina, &c. In- 
structed as I am to appreciate the blessings of the equal and happy 
government we live under, I cannot otherwise than most highly es- 
teem and value such men as Marion and Horry, whose patriotism and 
valour contributed so large a part to its establishment. Be assured 
then, that it is with pleasure I write this history, and, as I said before, 
I hope I shall write it to your satisfaction and to that of the friends of 
the illustrious Marion. My family joins me in best wishes for your 
speedy and entire recovery, with my great, good, loving compliments 
to your lady, and Miss B—, and Mrs. and Mr. l—, and all friends, I 
beg you to be assured of my most affectionate sentiments. 
M. L. WEEMS.” 
P. S.—I hope to bring Marion with me in June.” 


But Marion, finished eight months before, was not forthcoming in 
June. The probability is, that the author could not so easily find a 
publisher, or possibly one on his own terms ; or the embargo opposed 
a greater obstacle to the acquisition of the necessary cash, than, in 
his sanguine moments, he had anticipated. In December, we have 
the following from the same, to the same. He is now in Carolina. 

“CotumBia, Dec. 13th, 1809. 

“Dear Sir:—It gives me great pleasure to be able to inform you, 


by our mutual friend Dr. Blythe, that your ever-honored and beloved 
Marion lives in history. In other words, the history.of the great Ma- 


- rion from the documents you were so good as to give me, is finished. 


How it will take, God only knows, but if I may be permitted to hope, 
by the success which has crowned the Life of Washington, I would 
hope very much in its favor. You have no doubt constantly kept in 
memory, that I told you I must write it in my own way, and knowing 
the passion of the times for novels, I have endeavored to throw your 
ideas and facts about Gen. Marion into the garb and dress of a mili- 
tary romance. I trust that the figure which you make onthe great 
stage of war, and by the side of your illustrious friend, will not at 
all displease your delicacy, nor lessen your well ‘founded claims to the 
gratitude and affections of the country which you soimmensely served. 
The Life of Marion will, I hope, be at Charleston in three weeks. 
But, I don’t believe that you will have the opportunity to see it earlier 
than the Races. With a thousand good wishes to your excellent lady, 
your amiable niece, and all your honored and beloved family, I remain 
with every sentiment of friendship and affection, 
“Yours, M. L. WEEMS.” 


The reader has no doubt smiled at certain portions of this letter 
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But Peter Horry did not smile, unless grimly, like an old Saracen in 
the tapestry, with savage ideas. To convert his chronicle and the 
life of Marion—his sober facts,—his military speculations,—his own 
deeds,—those of his commander—into materials for a military ro- 
mance, to suit the novel-reading taste of the times,—this was the 
malice and the mischief! It was the fashion of the thing that caused 
the trouble! We are reminded of a favorite scene in the Taming 
of the Shrew. Grumio confesses the cape, he is even willing to con- 
fess to two sleeves,—but when the sleeves are “curiously cut,”— 
“there’s the villainy!” And for the loose-bodied gown—master, if 
ever I said a loose-bodied gown, sow me up in the skirts of it, and 
beat me to death with a bottom of brown thread. I said a gown.” 
Horry said a memoir, a life, a biography, a history—but, a military 
romance—this was not in the stipulations! The next letter of Weems 
shows what came of “cutting the sleeves curiously.” It is headed 


by Horry, {no date—supposed to have been written from Columbia, 
8. C., Dec. 1810.] 


“Dear Srr:—lI have lately heard, and with infinite astonishment, 
that you are displeased with the Life of Marion. Though I have so 
heard, yet I can hardly believe it. What! isit possible that you can 
be displeased with a book which places both yourself and your beloved 
Marion in so conspicuous and exalted a light ?—a book that contains 
every fact that you yourself gave me—a book that every where meets 
with unbounded applause—of which, I have orders for 90 copies, in one 
single county in Georgia—which has, in fact, changed the County 
of Wilkinson into that of Marion. A book, which, in short, sells 
better even than the Life of Washington. Now, that you should be 
displeased with such a book, is to me, very astonishing! 1 want 
very much to see you to procure some additional anecdotes for our 2d 
edition; and when I see you, if you can point out any errors, or any 
places where improvement can be made, I shall cheerfully attend to 
your instructions. My daughter, Fanny, who has lately turned out 
poetess, desired me to give her love to you. She says—she fears that 
you are fickle. God bless you. Yours. 


“M. L. WEEMS.” 


The last insinuation of Miss Fanny, must have wonderfully tended 
to soothe the grim humours of the aged warrior. It was necessary. 

It is very evident that our Biographer had equally free notions of 
his privilege as were entertained by the Historian Varillas, who, on 
being reproached that he had altered certain facts in history, eagerly 
replied: “What of that_—Have I not made them better?” The 
reader will also remember the anecdote of Vertot, who, on being fur- 
nished with certain additional particulars for the seige of Malta, an- 
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swered coldly: —“My siege is already finished!” The astonishment of 
Weems, in regard to Horry’s dissatisfaction at his book, could not have 
been simulated. That the very party should have been displeased, 
who had been so much honored, was, certainly, astonishing,—and this 
too, at the very time when a new edition was in press, when the pop- 
ular demand far exceeded that for the Life of Washington, when 
ninety copies were called for in one County in Georgia, and when the 
glory of taking the County from Wilkinson, to give to Marion, was 
already on record. Certainly, it was very astonishing!—but such was 
the case. Horry, at length, writes thus, simply, we may suppose, to 
relieve the surprise of our biographer. 
“Georcetown, (S. C.) Feb. 4, 1811. 

“Dear Sir:—Having been very poorly fora long time, and in ex- 
pectation of seeing you, I deferred writing you. Disappointed in the 
latter, and feeling myself better, I am enabled to resume my pen and 
shall freely and candidly give you my sentiments relative to Marion’s 
history. A former letter of yours to me says,—“You have, no doubt, 
constantly kept in memory, that I told you I must write the history in 
myownway.” This, FE do not recollect, but I well recollect that I 
repeatedly mentioned to you “not to alter the sense or meaning of 
my work, lest when it came out I might not know it; and. pervert- 
ed, it might convey a very different meaning from the truth. That 
officers were alive that well knew Marion’s history, and would say, 
as (perhaps they have said.) | wrote what wasnottrue. I requested 
you would, (if necessary,) so far alter the work as to make it read 
gramatically, and I gave you leave toembellish the work,—but enter- 
tained not the least idea of what has happened—though several of 
my friends were under such apprehensions, which caused my being 
urgent on you not to alter as above mentioned. Do you not recol- 
lect my sitting onthe ground with you near the Georgetown Print- 
ing Office, and urging you again on the subject of no alterations to 
the work—That you replied, (seemingly out of humour,) That, 
‘When the work came out you engaged I would be satisfied.” I re- 
‘plied, “That is enough;’—and, I recollect nothing farther passed 
between us afterwards on the subject. How great was my surprise 
on reading these words in your letter: “Knowing the passion of the 
times for novels, | have endeavoured to throw your ideas and facts 
about General Marion into the garb and dress of a military romance.” 
A history of realities turned into a romance! The idea alone, 
militates against the work. The one as a history of real performance, 
would be always read with pleasure. The other as a fictitious inven- 
tion of the brain, once read would suffice. Therefore, I think you 
injured yourself, notwithstanding the quick sales of your book. Nor 
have the public received the real history of General Marion. Yow 
have carved and mutilated it with so many erroneous statements, [that] 
your embellishments, observations and remarks, must necessarily be 
erroneous as proceeding from false grounds. Most certainly ’tis not 
mY history, but your romance. You say the book sells better than 
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Washington! The price of the one is much less than the other— 
[that] is thereason. Besides, persons unacquairited with the real his- 
tory, buy and read your book as authentic. When known to be other- 
wise, [it] will lie mouldering on the shelves, and no more purchasers 
[will] be obtained. You have my work; compare [it] with yours, 
and the difference will appear. Yours is greatly abridged, and the 
letters contained in mine (which I thought much of,) are excluded 
from yours. You say, “you are surprised to hear that | am displeased 
with your book, particularly as it places Marion and myself in so 
conspicuous and exalted alight.” Can you suppose [that] I can be 
pleased with reading particulars (though ever so elevated, by you) 
of Marion and myself, when I know [that] such never existed. Your 
book is out. My dissatisfaction of it is no ways material. You say 
you want to see me to procure some additional anecdotes for your 2d 
edition—and that, if I can point out any errors or places where ‘im- 
provement may be made, that you will cheerfully attend to any 
instructions. Could such improvement be really made, I fear for its 
fate—to be disregarded as my first performances were. A second 
edition would add to your emoluments. I cannot think I can amend 
my former work in your hands. Much time and deliberation were 
used to form, correct, and perfect the same. ‘To attempt further, I 
fear, at this distant day, would detriment, rather than benefit. After 
having compared my work,—which I call history, and which you 
call ‘documents’—with your book, I wish you would send it me, in 
order that I may also compare it. I before wrote you for this, but re- 
ceived no answer. I thank your daughter Fanny for [her] remem- 
brance of me. She fearsthat I am fickle. ’Tis notso. Tell hermy 
numerous friends and acquaintances here know the many encomiums 
[ constantly lavish in her praise. J know not herequal. Sometimes, 
I think I make Miss B— jealous. I shall ever retain a grateful sense 
of the favours conferred on me by your most exeellent and worthy 
family. Please to make my love and venerationto them. I am your 
well-wisher. (Signed,) P. HORRY.” 


Horry was a simple and single minded man. He had no guile. 
He was a brave and excellent officer, and an admirable lieutenant, in 
certain parts of the service, in the partisan warfare, carried on by Ma- 
rion. This letter is a manly one. Flattery did not blind him to the 
impropriety of any perversion of his facts. But, in truth, there was 
no serious perversion of them. We have before us a considerable 
number of Horry’s manuscripts, his documents, and a portion of a nar- 
rative of his own life, which included, with his own, a considerable 
part of the military career of Marion. The liberties which Weems 
took with Horry’s documents, did not, in all probability, except in one or 
two instances, affect any substantial facts. He simply exercised the 
privilege of the old Historians. He put speeches into the mouths of his 
heroes, He gave us long dialogues, in which he furnished, pro and con, 
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the eloquence, the patriotism, and the sentiment of his interlocutors. 
And this deceived nobody. The deception was a very innocent one; 
for, it so happened, that his parties, thus furnished with speech, inva- 
riably talked like Weems himself. The ear-mark was always visible, 
no matter who was made. the speaker. 

It is amusing enough to note the simplicity with which Horry tells 


the venerable biographer, that “when he gave him permission to em- © 


bellish his work, he entertained not the least idea of what would hap- 
pen.” And yet, it is scarcely possible to conceive that, knowing 
Weems, any one should remain in ignorance what to expect. Horry 
was, probably, the only person who could not tell exactly what was 
to happen. Weems’s sole enjoyment was as an artist. He must shape 
his material, as he himself says in his letter, after his own fashion. 
He was ingenius in literary hashes, admirable in dove-tailing, in cut- 
ting, clipping, fitting and contriving, and furnishing, wherever there 
were literary matters tobe managed. He would have made a first 
rate daily editor. He could alternate between pen, paste, and scissors, 
with rare felicity. His arguments would be pieced out with the 
most confident declamation, and his declamation furnish provocation 
for newer argument. 

One source of Horry’s annoyance is to be found in the fact that the 
veteran had some ambition of authorship himself. His pride was 
hurt, as well as his sense of truth, by this life of Marion. His name 
appeared in the title page as its chief author; he had been known by 
all his acquaintance to have been for years preparing it; yet, when 
published, it was apparent to all, that the glory of the thing was 
wholly Weems’s. Horry could lay no claims to that eloquence, 
which, by the way, was ofa peculiar and unmistakeable sort. Not a 
paragraph, not a sentence of his own handiwork, could he recognize. 
He had only desired the correction of his grammar, but he had been 
entirely corrected,—so completely, that nothing of his identity remain- 
ed but his facts, and the perversion of these, while it left him without 
any claim to the work, gave him, fortunately, legitimate reason for 
complaint. The pride of authorship hung by him to the last. To 
the latest hour of his life, he was writing out his biography—bring- 
ing up his life to the closing hour of its sunlight. His memorials 
begin with his very boyhood, and relate the events of his career with 
sometimes painful minuteness. He tells some curious anecdotes of his 
audacity in love,—for he appears to have been much the slave to the 
tender passion—how he scaled walls to commune with his sweet- 
heart, and how he narrowly escaped the snares of a Yankee damsel, 
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who had marked him as her victim. And all this without the least 
tact or skill in composition, and with the simple garrulity of age. It 
was perhaps, fortunate, that Weems prepared his volume for the press, 
and made free with it as he did, the perversions of the truth alone 
excepted. By this means, attention has been drawn to a glorious rep- 
utation, which “the world will not willingly let die.” Horry himself, 
fully deserving all that has been said of his worth, fidelity and brave- 
ry, owes something to the desire of the biographer, to convert his 
history into a military romance. 

Of Mason L. Weems, apart from his life of Marion, and that cor- 
respondence which has been the occasion of this article, something 
farther may be said. We have every reason to think that he was an 
amiable and excellent man. ‘The eccentricities and audacities of his 
genius always led to errors on the right side. If he colored his facts, 
it was not tothe injury of his subject. If he suppressed the truth, it 
was only where it might tell against a human being. A remarkable 
instance occurs in relation to one of the subordinates in the Life of 
Marion ; but, as the truth does not require to be told in this instance, 
we forbear the correction of his mis-statement of it, for the same rea- 
son that first prompted him to err. He did not fulfil all the conditions 


of Chaucer’s priest, but much of the description will suit him nar- 


rowly. 

“A Frere ther was, a wanton anda merry, 

A Limitour, a ful solempne man,— 

In all the ordres foure is non that can 

So moche of daliance and faire langage. 

He hadde ymade ful many a mariage, 

Of yonge wimmen at his owen cost, 

Until his ordre, he was a noble post, 

Ful wel beloved, and familiar was he, 

With frankeleins over all in his contree, 

And eke with worthy wimmen of the town. 
e * * * * * 

Ful swetely herde he confessioun, 

And plesant was his absolution, 

He was an easy man to give penance.” 


He was all this,—a merry man, fond of fun, society, and conversa- 
tion,—none better pleased to marry off young women at his own cost 
and certainly, none better known to the ‘Frankelein’s’ through the coun- 
try;—for his absolution, a more indulgent and liberal priest—one more 
easy to give penance,—never existed. We add, fromthe same passage 
in Chaucer's prologue, omitting here and there a disqualifying char- 
acteristic: — 
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“Certainly, he hadde a mery note, 

Wel coude he sing and plaien on a rote, 
And knew wel the tavernes in every town, 
And every hosteler and gay tapstere ; 
Curteis he was, and lowly of servise— 
Ther was no man nowhere so virtuous. 
Somewhat he lisped for his wantonnesse, 
To make his English swete upon his tongue ; 
And in his harping, when that he had songe— 
His eyen twinkeled in his hed aright, 

As don the sterres in a frosty night.” 


Weems, though a Priest, and worthy of his cloth, was yet very 
far superior to narrow fears and unworthy prejudices, by which too 
many of his order are prevented from complying with the larger re- 
quisitions of duty—bound to staid forms and a slavish discipline, the 
only merit of which is in externals. He had the courage to do what 
was fitting, and to seem what he was, in defiance of convention. He 
could make merry at a wedding with the rest—the music never drove 
him off,—and thus, by giving countenance to what is innocent and 
natural in pleasure, he prevented youthful hilarity from rushing to ex- 
cess. He could visit “tavernes,” and very well knew the “tapsteres” 
thereof, by name ; but it was just in such wise as he knew all men, 
made in the image of God, and worthy, for that reason if no other, 
of human consideration and respect;—as he knew the outcast, the pro- 
fligate, the lowly and the little hoping;—as a Priest, properly solici- 
tous of his trusts, should know and seek those whom his brethren are 
but too apt to abandon or avoid. He had no fears of the vulgar. 
Satisfied of his own integrity, and satisfied that the eye of God was 
always more certainly upon him than that of man, he never seemed 
to give himse!f any concern whether he was seen by the latter at all. 
Nay, we are not sure, but that there was a something in the social 
aspects of a tavern, which, apart from its supposed excesses, might 
have found favor inhis sight. There, he met withall the varieties of 
character, just such motley groups as old Chaucer rode with to Can- 
terbury—men of all fashions and tastes—from all quarters of the 
globe,—who could teach as well as learn, and, like himself, season the 
sermon with a story, and the story with a song. If he yielded a hearty 
laugh, in sympathy with that which he might hear at such places, it 
was the expression of a frank and genereus impulse, the utterance of 
his social nature, his pliant mood—and not any concession to, or sym- 
pathy with, licentiousness. His nature was Catholic, entirely human, 
Joving man in spite of his fall,—never insisting on himself ; and, in 
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the consciousness of his own rectitude, yielding something of exterior, 
by way of encouragement to the profligate, or the doubtful, whom it 
would be easy at any moment to repel. With all his levity of man. 
ner and frequent eccentricity of mood,— 

“A better Priest, I trowe, ther nowher non is, 

He waited after ne pompe, ne reverence, 

Ne maked him no spiced conscience, 

But Christes lore and his apostles twelve, 

He taught, but first he fol’wed it himselve.” 

If you say that he sometimes had an unwonted manner of showing 
his religion, we answer,—this was only because of the unwonted inde- 
pendence of his character. Never was man more amiably impulsive, 
His religion was not the less pure because of his costume,—it was in 
fact rather the better for his laxity in this respect,—since it was a reli- 
gion so wholly regardless of mere externals. And here let us remark 
that we owe some acknowledgements to those brave men, in every 
land, who risk themselves against social forms and prejudices, when- 
ever these become so blind or so wilful, as to confound matter with 
manner, the substantial with the semblance, and of an interest so 
vital as that of the moral and spiritual nature, make, in the language 
of Carlyleism, a mere miserable simulacrum. This is a common mistake 
with the world, which is continually losing to classes that which it 
is becoming it should treasure up wholly within its own keeping. It 
is also, we may remark at closing, one of the true reasons why vir- 
tue loses so much with the lapse of years, even against the probable 
progress of civilization. Forms and symbols are made to stand for 
truth, until, in process of time, the image becomes the thing, absorbs all 
the dignity and homage which the substance only should command.* 

*We are indebted for the use of the original letters contained in this article to 


the excellent and valuable collection belonging to Dr. R. W. Gibbs, of Colum- 
bia, 8. C. 
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THE TAX PAYER. 


I have nought worthy the Assessor’s eye— 

Poor is the homestead with its wornout lands, 
Hard is the labor, profitless the care,— 

And for the farm house—see the way it stands, 
I’ve built, as I may say, upon the sands. 
Treasure I have, and precious beyond price,— 

One lovely child, that Providence had given, 
Tocheer my days, and comfort their decline, 

But she, thank God, is safe from us in heaven,— 
I hope one day, to meet her near the seven. 
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A DAGUERREOTYPED INCIDENT AT ROCKAWAY. 





BY MRS. ELLETT. 





“Caroline, you are an inscrutable girl !” 

“How so—dear Mrs. Hyatt?” 

“We have been six weeks at Rockaway, and with all my penetra- 
tion, I have been unable to discover whether or not you are in love with 
Leonard Ashton.” 

“Why have you not asked me?” 

“Because, young ladies never confess the truth, in such cases. 
Nay—you need not look so reproachfully ; I know you are frankness 
itself in every thing else. And for that very reason ‘ 

“You will not trust me in this?” 

“No ; but because you have always been so candid, I would not 
put your ingenuousness to so severe a test.” 

“But, though you will not ask me—I may tell “ 

“Hush! I want no assurances of the tongue!” And the matron 
playfully stopped the mouth of her young friend. 

Mrs. Hyatt was famous for her accomplishments in match-making : 
and she owed her brilliant suecess chiefly to the fact, that she 
never went coarsely or bluntly about the matter. She arranged her 
accompaniments like a skilful artist, bringing into prominent view the 
attractions of both parties, and leaving the rest to the working of nat- 
uralcauses. ‘Thus, her agency, so subtle was her tact, was seldom 
discovered. And no one would ever have suspected her of the least 
art. She was a cheerful looking middle aged lady, tall and com- 
manding in figure, of agreeable features, sharpened a little in their 
outline, and dressed rather in the extreme of the fashion, though with 
great elegance. Miss Caroline Mantley, her companion, was a young 
girl who might have seen eighteen summers. Her slender, erect and 
graceful form might have been a model for a sculptor. Her features, 
as seen in profile, were not perfectly regular ; but her complexion was 
of that rich transparence, as rare as it is exquisite, that shows every 
change of feeling as in a clear mirror. The fastidious critic might 
have thought her mouth too large ; but, it was beautifully chiselled; 
and most expressive ; and when the red lips parted, they displayed 
the whitest teeth in the world. But the chief beauty of the face lay 
in the eyes, which were large, black, and singularly bright. They 








.had a peculiarly winning expression, when the other features were in 
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repose, of candor and sweet girlish frankness. The eyes would have 
revealed any secret the lips might not choose to utter. They were all 
sincerity and abandon. But when a smile animated the face, there 
came a rich light into those eyes, in which, there was the very spirit 
of-mirth and frolic. When she laughed, they absolutely danced. 
They could flash too, doubtless, but the fair girl had never known a 
thought or feeling of bitterness, and the flashes were but “heat light- 
nings”—harmless and transient. Her whole figure had an “air” of 
highbred elegance, as well as graceful ease: it would have arrested 
the attention in a crowd of fashion and beauty ; though the simpli- 
city of her dress was even remarkable. 

These two ladies were standing on the upper end of the spacious 
piazza of the Pavilion at Rockaway, with faces turned toward the 
sea, on which the last rays of the evening sun were lingering, and 
touching the white crested waves with gold. It may be proper to add, 
that Miss Caroline Mantley was the reputed heiress of sundry lands 
and “niggers” in Virginia, and was spending the summer with Mrs. 
Hyatt. 

“After all,” continued the elder lady, leaning closer to her young 
friend—“it is a pity you have encouraged Ashton so much.” 

Caroline’s large eyes looked surprise and enquiry, as if she wonder- 
ed if her friend were really in earnest. 

“You have rode, and walked, and danced with him, till every body 
in the house looks upon the matter as settled.” 

“Impossible—dear Mrs. Hyatt!” 

“It is true. I know not what the young man’s feelings may be, for 
he has not honored me with his confidence, but you will disappoint the 
expectations of some three hundred others, if you do not take pity on 
him. So well suited to each other P 

“Nay—lI entreat - 

“Both rich—well-born—educated—handsome.” 

Caroline’s hand in her turn was placed on her friend’s mouth. 

“If you love me—no more of this! Come—the tea-bell has rung.” 

And from the other end of the piazza the subject of their conversa- 
tion came forward to hand in the ladies. 

Leonard Ashton was a young man, who, if he chose, might have 
pleased everybody ; but he did not always condescend to exert his 
powers of fascination. He was rather above the medium height, and 
his figure was slight, though remarkable for its elegance. His air of 
fashion was rather ultra than otherwise ; but, not sufficiently so to be- 
tray any unbecoming degree of attention to the exterior. It was, how- 
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ever, so decidedly aristocratic, that it could not have failed to win the 
admiration of half the women, and the envy of half the men, in any 
room full of “the best society.” His face: was strikingly handsome, 
though scarcely full enough ; his nose aqueline, his eyes grey, and 
shaded by heavy, dark lashes ; his mouth, perhaps, too grave, but ca- 
pable of a remarkably pleasing smile, that lighted up his whole face. 
He took his seat at the tea table beside Mrs. Hyatt. We pass over the 
other occupants of the immense apartment, who are not necessary to 
our picture. ‘There was the usual number of smiling matrons and 
gay maidens; of young men and old; of politicians, and schemers, 
and pleasure hunters, and idlers, and observers of men and manners. 
There was the accustomed, continuous and confused murmur of sweet 
and strong voices, in all varieties of conversation; many a confiden- 
tial whisper, loud debate, and mirthful laugh ; but all these are noth- 
ing to our purpose. 

As night drew on, the welcome sound of music was heard in the 
hall, and the drawing room was filled’witu the dancers. Mrs. Hyatt 
noticed the effect of her brief conversation with Caroline Mantley, in 
the fact that she refused to dance at all, though she was passionate- 
ly fond of the amusement, She spent the evening in grave conversa- 
tion with Mr. Ashton, the elder, the uncle of Leonard. Mrs. Hyatt 
observed them, walking the piazza, or seated in a corner of the draw- 
ing room : and smiled as she did so; forthe fact, that Caroline gave 
up dancing, to avoid the marked attentions of Leonard, was sufficient 
proof that she was not indifferent to him. Her face seemed radiant 
with interest as she listened to his uncle’s tales of by-gone days, or the 
description of his travels in remote parts of the world. Mr. Ashton 
had been a traveller from his youth, and his faithful memory had trea- 
sured up all that was worth recording in an active, well spent life. No 
wonder he could interest the youthful listener ; for in spirit and feel- 
ing he was as youthful, having the advantage of experience and obser- 
vation, and a highly cultivated mind. None would have remembered 
that he was sixty years of age, or thereabouts. In his younger days, 
he must have been eminently handsome; in fact, he was sostill. His 
tall, robust, massive frame, with a breadth of chest, and a muscular 
strength that showed no mark of the hand of time, could not be said 
to have lost any of its symmetry. The grace of youth was there, 
with the commanding majesty of matured intellect, His hair, indeed, 
was gray, and his complexion bronzed ; but there was not a wrinkle 
on his broad, splendid forehead, whose phrenological developments 
would have fascinated a professor of the science. His speech was 
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deliberate ; and his voice so deep-toned and impressive, that one could 
not help thinking its calmness the very essence of its power. 

“You have not danced this evening, Caroline”—said Mrs. Hyatt to 
her friend, in one of the pauses of the music, “I hope you have been 
entertained as agreeably?” 

“Oh—quite!” replied the lively girl ; but her voice was subdued, 
and the color came into her cheek. Mrs. Hyatt thought no further 
evidence necessary, to convince her of “Love’s Progress.” 

The next morning they took a drive on the beach. ‘The scenes was 
beautiful. The sun shone brightly on the broad margin of white sand, 
dotted with bathing houses ; and on the snowy foam of the waves, far 
as the eye could reach over the ocean. The tall waves dashed on the 
shore with a cool, refreshing roar, and ran up the sand, almost to the 
horses’ feet. _Numberless human forms, both ladies and gentlemen, in 
sombre colored bathing dresses, and straw hats, were running hither 
and thither, or pursuing the receding waves into the sea, and battling 
with them as they returned. Dozens of carriages lined the beach, 
and the inmates sate amusing themselves with the lively spectacle 
before them, laughing at the dripping nymphs as they emerged from 
the waters, and inhaling the fresh, health giving sea-breeze. Thescene 
was summer’s own. 

“T am grieved”—said Mrs. Hyatt, as Leonard Ashton rode by their 
carriage, on horseback, and bowed to them, “that we are to lose our 
accomplished cavaliers.” 

“Who ?” asked Miss Mantley. 

“The Ashtons leave Rockaway to-morrow. Mercy—Caroline, how 
pale you look! This sea air is too strong for you! Why did you 
not tell me you felt ill before !” 

“JT am not ill—indeed !” 

“Indeed you are! There you are flushed now—we must go home 
directly !” , 

The same afternoon, Leonard Ashton requested an interview with 
Mrs. Hyatt, which was granted, while they took a stroll together. 
He acknowledged his love for Miss Mantley, and besought her 
friend’s sympathy and advice. It was not his purpose to make a pub- 
lic watering place the scene of an offer of marriage ; he had deter- 
mined to remain silent on the engrossing subject of his thoughts till 
the fair girl should be under her friend’s roof in the city. But then he 
must have Mrs. Hyatt’s sanction to his visits there, and her approba- 
tion of his suit. He asked for it; it was yielded frankly. Nay—she 
ventured to tell him she had no doubt of his success. This was, in 
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truth, a superfluous encouragement ; for Mr. Leonard Ashton had 
never allowed himself to question the power of his own attractions. 
Young, handsome, rich, fashionable, elegant, accustomed to conquest 
in love matters,—could an artless and susceptible girl refuse him? 
It was not to be dreamed of. 

Mrs, Hyatt loved fun a little, and was a little contriving; so it is 
not wonderful that she should have devised a pretty scene of surprise, 
for her own amusement, and to promote a mutual understanding be- 
tween the young lovers. 

Caroline did not come down to tea. When Mrs. Hyatt went imme- 
diately after candles were lighted, to the little room that served them 
both as a parlor, she found her seated in a pensive attitude, holding a 
book, on which her eyes bent, as if reading attentively. Mrs. Hyatt 
entered softly, stole up behind her, looked over her shoulder, and burst 
into a laugh. . 

“Well, Caroline—I hope your book edifies you ; I see you have 
it upside down!” 

Caroline started—tried to laugh too, but did not succeed ; blushed 
and covered her face with her hands. Mrs. Hyatt put her arms affec- 
tionately round her. 

“My dear girl—you have nothing to conceal from me.” 

Miss Mantley looked up ; tears were in her large dark eyes. 

“Nothing—my love. I knowevery thing.” Caroline started. Mr. 
Ashton is well deserving of your affection. He returns it. He will 
ask your hand as soon as we return to the city. Your guardian, con- 
tinued she, after a pause, “will not object to your choice;—it is worthy 
of you.” 

“You are mistaken ;” cried Caroline, after a pause, during which, 
she seemed violently agitated. “It cannot be possible that he—cares 
for me.” 

“You are wondrous diffident of your own merits. He has confided 
in me; I have assured him of my approbation. You see, you could 
not deceive me—after all.” 

“Forgive me, dear friend, if I have tried to deceive you! 1 have 
been afraid of deceiving myself.” 

“Well, there—it is all pardoned—and you know I do not blame 
you, Come, smile now, and be a good girl.” 

“But ” interrupted Caroline. 





“But what? you will not believe me? Well—he shall speak for 
himself.” And running to the door, she threw it open. Leonard 
Ashton entered, walked up to Miss Mantley, and knelt in a graceful, 
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lover-like attitude at her feet, taking her hand at the same time, with 
an air of chivalrous gallantry. What was his surprise when Miss 
Mantley, turning pale, sprang up, snatched away her hand, and re- 
treated precipitately, to the other end of the room! 

“Caroline, what does this mean?” cried Mrs. Hyatt, in unfeigned 
astonishment. But Caroline burst into tears, and sank into a chair, 
weeping violently. Her friend tried to soothe her, but was repelled. 
Mr. Ashton began to speak, but she motioned him to leave her. 

“Caroline, this caprice is intolerable!” at length said Mrs. Hyatt. 
“I had no reason to believe, a few moments since, that Mr. Ashton’s 
presence would be disagreeable to you. You admitted, yourself “i 

*“Never——never !” cried Caroline. “I never thought of him!” 

A light flashed on Mrs. Hyatt’s mind. There were Two Mr. Ash- 
tons! She made no reply, but signed to Leonard to quit the room. 
When he was gone, she stood regarding her young friend in increased 
surprise. Suddenly, as if moved by a new impulse, Caroline started 
up and flung herself on Mrs. Hyatt’s neck. 

“Promise me,” cried she, “promise me solemnly, that he shall nev- 
er know how forward, how foolish I have been !” 

“Not from me, certainly,” returned Mrs. Hyatt. “You have given 
me a lesson, and I feel thoroughly mortified. I do not think I shall 
ever meddle with match-making again. But I am sure it would never 
have entered into the head of a wiser diplomatist than myself that a 
young girl of eighteen could fall in love with a man of sixty!” 

The next day the Ashtons left Rockaway. Caroline Mantley did 
not bid them adieu. The young man departed with a somewhat low- 
ered opinion of his all-subduing merits ; the elder one without suspect- 
ing that he had, unconsciously, won the heart of a lovely girl whom 
he had begun to regard with parental affection. And yet it was not 
so strange as it seems, when we think only of the mere difference in 
the years each had numbered. Is it not the usual course of love— 
that the gentle and graceful qualities of woman repose on the strength 
and firmness of man? Where was there a mind more rich, more 
clear, more elevated, more powerful ; a heart nobler, or purer, or 
warmer, than were united in the elder Mr. Ashton? Where then, 
was the discrepancy? Was it in his grand, towering form, which 
time had never bowed ? Was it in the massive, thoughtful brow— 
the eyes that could flash with more than youthful fire—the lips on 
which dwelt earnest elogquence—which could persuade as well as 
command? No—it was in none of these. His three score years had 
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brought him much tribute, but taken nothing away. They had only 
ripened his admirable qualities into perfection. 

Miss Mantley’s rejection of several offers that season proved that 
her regard for Mr. Ashton was preserved inviolate. She is still un- 
married and unengaged. Whether or not the object of her attach- 
ment is ever to discover what she took so much pains to conceal from 
him—and this little romance is to terminate a-la-mode with a marriage, 
is one of those secrets of futurity, into which it would be unbecoming 
for us to pry. Whatever may happen, our pen shall faithfully record it 

Calumbia, S. C. 


AN INCIDENT OF WATERLOO. 


~~ 


BY J, T. HEADLEY 

A rew months since, I was standing on the field of Waterloo, on 
the anniversary day of that great battle. The fields were waving 
with the ripening grain just as they were on that memorable morning 
before trodden down by the charging squadrons. As I stood where 
Wellington stood, on the ridge occupied by the English lines and sur- 
veyed the entire field, and looked down on the narrow valley where. 
the fate of all Europe was once put up and battled for, a world of con- 
. flicting emotions struggled for mastery withinme. The magnificence 
and pomp of that stern array were before me, and my ear seemed dis- 
tinctly to catch the first cannon shot that opened the conflict. Faron 
the right comes down on Hougoument, Jerome Bonaparte, with his 
twelve thousand men. A sheet of fire runs along the walls of the 
chateau, and a gape opens in the advancing column of the foe. Its 
‘mangled head melts like frost work before the destructive fire. The 
smoke of battle covers them from sight, and rolls up the valley, and lo 
I see nothing but the melee of horses and riders, the tossing of ban- 
ners, and the soaring of the French eagle amid the cloud of war, 
and I hear nought but the roar of artillery, the braying of trumpets, 
the blast of the bugle sounding the charge, and the heavy shock of 
cavalry. 

Amid the confusion and terror of a scene like this, which the imagi- 
nation will call up on such a battle field, how naturally does the mind 
rest on some single character, or incident, and gather around it all the 
interest of the fight. It may not be so with others, but I find it true of 
myself in all circumstances. I remember, when standing on the top 
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of the colonade of St. Peter’s, and looking down on the tens of thou- 
sands, that were waiting the blessing of the Pope, I forgot all in a 
poor pilgrim beggar and his boy, that reclined on the ample steps. 
Their distant home among the Italian hills, their weary aspect as they 
slumbered there in the sunlight, and their sudden starting up as the 
blast of a solitary trumpet announced the approach of his “Holiness,” 
formed the ground work of ascene more touching than the one before 
me. So it washere. Inthe church of the little hamlet of Waterloo, 
lying on the edge of this field, are a multitude of tablets, placed above 
officers who fell in this battle. Among them is one recording the 
death of a mere boy, who formed one of Wellington’s suite. The epi- 
taph closes with—“he was eighteen years old, and this was his twentieth 
battle.” I gazed on it with feelings of the profoundest melancholy. 
So young and yet so tried. ‘Trained amid the smoke and thunder of 
battle, accustomed almost from infancy to scenes of carnage and cru- 
elty, what a moral effect it must have had upon his character. An 
angel could not abide such discipline. I walked over the field with 
an English officer of rank, and gleaned from him the following inci- 
dents of his life, which I have filled up. 

Young Gordon (my memory may be wrong here respecting the name, 
it having become illegible in my note book,) was the second son of a 
distinguished English family. He had obtained a place in Welling- 
ton’s suite, though a mere boy, and had been with him through all the 
peninsular campaign. He was fitted by nature for a soldier. Enthusi. _ 
astic, bold, and strangely ambitious, the excitement of battle, and the 
occasions it gave for distinguishing himself were his delight. Around 
his frank and open countenance clustered ringlets of chesnut hair, 
while his blue saxon eye spoke at once the generosity and fire of his 
ardent nature. He had one only sister, the very reverse of him in 
every thing but her strong and generous feelings. Frail as the flower 
that is born and matured in a single night, her very face reminded one 
of anearly grave. It wasof that delicacy and almost spiritual trans- 
parency, which make you shrink as you think of the first shock of 
life. You look around in vain for some shelter for such a flower. 
Her eye was large, and the very soul of tenderness, telling without 
disguise, and painfully distinct, that affection was her life. Next in 
birth to the young soldier, all her extravagant feelings and yearning 
affection had centered in him. His bold and often reckless conduct had 
caused her many a pang as they played together in childhood, while 
his generous love as he would come and fling his arms around her 
neck and kiss’ away her tears, had bound her to him with cords of 
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iron. She loved him with that utter abandonment of heart, a being 
constituted as she was, always loves; and he returned it with all the 
strength of his brave young heart. She was all faith and timidity; he 
all hope and courage. Thus had they passed their childhood togeth- 
er, and when they came to part, her heart sunk like a smitten blossom 
tothe blow. As he glanced over his rich uniform and sword flashing 
by his side, a deeper flush mantled his cheek, and a prouder feeling 
beamed in his eye, while all over her spiritual features, came the hue 
of mortal fear and unutterable dread. Her head sunk on her bosom, 
and the big tear drops fell unrestained and fast at her feet. At first, 
he attempted to laugh away her fears, but seeing that his raillery jarr- 
ed painfully upon her heart, he too burst into tears, and folded her to 
his bosom with all the holiness and strength of a brother's love. 
They parted, and her sweet but rare laugh was still less frequently 
heard. I will not follow him through his eventful career in Spain. 
Like all soldiers, he learned to like his employment, and with the love 
of it, came the loss of those sensitive feelings that had been the beauty 
of hisearly character. Beinga bold and energetic fellow, he was often 
entrusted with despatches to different parts of the army in the midst of 
battle. At the battle of Talavero, while Mackenzie was retiring in 
magnificent order, and with consummate skill, before the advancing 
French, he was sent to that officer with an order from the Marquis of 
Wellesley. It was midnight, and the route he was to take was one of 
great exposure, being swept by the enemy’s artillery. The frequent 
flashes of the cannon that blazed on his path were the only lamps to 
guide him as he galloped over the uneven field. We will not say his 
bold young heart did not beat a trifle faster, as the darkness through 
which he rode was suddenly made dazzling bright by the artillery, 
whose roar caused even his well trained war horse to start, while the 
earth was ploughed up in every direction by the shot—but we will say 
he did not falter or hesitate, but delivered his order safely and well. 
On his return, just as he had entered on the place of danger, a can- 
non ball struck his horse’s flank, shattered it to fragments and sending 
the blood and entrails all over his face and uniform. He himself was 
thrown several yards, and for a moment lay stunned by the blow. 
When he recovered, however, he boldly crossed the field, traversed by 
the shot, and arrived safely at Wellington’s tent. As he stood with 
eap in hand, pale, and covered with blood and mangled fiesh, the Duke 
thought, fora moment, he was dreadfully wounded, but as he listened 
to his account of the matter, he warmly complimented his gallantry. 
From that moment he became still more anxious to distinguish him- 
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self, and in several instances nearly lost his life. A sword cut over 
his left eye had left a scar, of which he was as proud as he would 
have been of two epaulettes. No curl was ever allowed to fall over it, 
and he was half vexed to think the surgeon had cured the wound so 
effectually. 

At length, after a year or more of hard fighting, he returned to Eng- 
land, before Wellington joined the allied forces on the continent. It 
was a hurried visit, but a memorable one to his sister, now grown, still 
more delicate than before. She folded him again and again in her 
arms, and wept as if her heart would break. Many along night had 
she lain awake, imagining her brother now in the headlong and ruin- 
ous fight, and now pale and wounded, gasping on the plain. The ter- 
rible scenes of battle she had so often pictured to herself, had shatter- 
ed her over delicate frame, and she had become doubly sensitive; while 
the scenes of blood he had passed through, and the roughness of camp 
life, had blunted his feelings, and made her childish terrors annoying 
and foolish. Yet he loved her as his idol, and when he parted from 
her, he tied her miniature around his neck. That separation was the 
crowning agony to her. She told him they should never meet again, 
that his body would be left on the battle field of the stranger. It was 
in vain he attempted to calm her grief—a foreboding like the spirit of 
prophecy crushed every hope, and she saw him depart with the same 
feelings she would have seen the grave close over him. I have some- 
times thought these strangely sensitive and spiritual beings had almost 
the gift of second sight—that “coming events” to them do literally 
“cast their shadows before.” From that moment she never smiled, but 
faded gradually away. ‘The whole story, together with the epitaph, 
had made a profound impression on my feelings, and as I stoodon the 
field of battle and called up the terrific scenes of that terrific day, his 
form constituted the fore ground of the picture. The morning of the 
battle was damp and heavy, but not so the spirits of the young Gor- 
don. As he stood beside the Duke and looked on the magnificent array 
before him, he determined his name should be interwoven with the 
history of that day. The great battle of Europe was to be fought. 
All its kings stood looking on with breathless interest, for their thrones 
were at stake. The feelings of those two great military chieftains 
themselves, as they thus, for the first time, stood face to face, and bat- 
tled for a continent, were scarcely more stirred than his. From the 
moment he saw the head of that gallant column, which Jerome Bon- 
aparte led down on Hougoumont, «melt away before the destructive 
fire of the garrison within; all the fury of a tiger seemed roused with- 
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in him. He wanted to be somewhere, he cared not in what capacity, 
where the onset was made. He was not compelled long to wait. The 
heavy cannonading that soon opened the whole length of the lines— 
the terrible charges constantly made by the French cavalry soon gave 
him work to do. He was sent hither and thither, with orders, while 
the shot fell around him like hail stones. He looked on his pierced 
uniform and foam, covered steed with a kindling eye. The pressing 
danger now becoming more imminent on every side, the Duke led on 
in person several distinct charges. This was the crowning point of 
young Gordon’s wishes. He charged beside the Duke with the impetu- 
osity of a veteran, and whenever danger threatened his beloved com- 
mander, spurred headlong into it. In the midst of a terrible carnage, Sir 
Alexander Gordon rode up to the Duke, and expostulated with him on 
thus exposing his life, when every thing rested on his safety. While 
he was thus pleading for the life of another, a bullet pierced him and 
he fell. Young Gordon immediately spurred into his footsteps, and 
placed himself so as to protect the Duke from the greatest apparent 
danger. The weary veteran regarded him with a smile of affection, 
and then as he wiped the sweat from his brow, exclaimed, “Oh that 
Blucher or night would come!” The next moment, an immense body 
of French cavalry came thundering down on one of the English 
squares. It had already become weakened by the loss of whole ranks 
which the French artillery had mowed down, but withstood the des- 
perate shock with true British bravery. ‘The French came down ona 
plunging trot, then breaking into a gallop, fell like a rock upon it. 
Like that rock hurled back from the mountain, they recoiled from the 
shock. Driven to desperation, by their repeatedly foiled attempts, 
they stopped their horses, and coolly walked them round that brave 
square, and wherever a man fell, dashed in. Such desperate resolution, 
and such recklessness of life, began, at length, to tell on the conflict. 
The square began to shake and waver, when Wellington came dash- 
ing up with his guard—the square opened, and he was in its bosom. 
Their chief in their keeping—his fate voluntarily thrown in their 
hands, those brave British hearts could not yield. Rank after rank 
fell, but not a man stirred from his footsteps. The French at length 
gave it up, and retired to their position. Again, on separate squares 
were these terrific charges made, and again, as fast as they wavered, 
did Wellington fling himself in their midst. Young Gordon was ever 
at his side, and in one of these dangerous attempts, had his sword 
struck out of his hand, by a chance shot. But there were enough 
' other good blades on that ensanguined field without owners, and he 
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was soon wielding one, from which, the convulsed hand of an officer 
had scarcely loosened. 

Thus, from eleven in the morning, till four in the evening, had the 
battle raged, when a dark object was seen to emerge from a distant 
wood. Larger and larger it grew, tilla whole column stood revealed 
with banners, waving in thebreeze. Blucher and his Prussians had 
come. Both armies saw that the hour had arrived for the final issue. 
Bonaparte then rode up to his old and well tried imperial guard, that 
had not been in the battle all day. Placing himself at their head, he 
led them half way down the slope, when he halted, and addressed 
them in his impetuous and fiery manner. He told them that the fate 
of the battle and of France, was in their hands. He was answered 
by these devoted hearts, “the Emperor forever!” with a shout that 
rung over the storm of battle, and was heard all along the British 
lines. He then placed them under Ney, with orders to force the Eng- 
lish centre, and prevent the junction of Blucher with the allied forces. 
That hitherto invincible guard came down in beautiful order, and with 
hearts burning with high hope. They knew their Emperor and the 
civilized world were looking on. ‘They carried throngs and kings as 
they went. They needed nothing to fire their steady courage. No 
drum, or trumpet, or martial strain cheered them on. No bugle sound- 
ed the charge. In perfect order, and dead silence, they maved over the 
plain. Above them soared the French eagle, no power had ever yet 
wrested from their grasp ; and on them was the eye of Bonaparte. 
The allied army, saw with awe and dread, the approach of that un- 
conquerable legion. ‘The terror of Europe was onthe march. Fora 
moment, the firing ceased along the lines. The battle was hushed. 
The muffled tread of that magnificent legion alone was heard. Oh, 
you should have seen young Gordon then. With flushed cheek, and 
dilating eye and breath coming difficult and thick, he gazed on that 
silent host. He looked as if every moment he would be off like a 
thunderbolt. 

The sudden calm was but momentary. The artillery again opened 
like a volcano on the foe. Whole ranks went down before the de- 
structive fire, yet they faltered not fora moment. Over their fallen 
comrades, with the same steady front, they moved on, across the valley 
and up the slope. Before their cool, resistless charge, the English 
lines melted like frost-work. They took the last fire of the artillery 
full on their bosoms, then walked over the cannon, artillerymen and 
all. On, on, like a resistless wave, they swept, carrying every thing 
down in their passage, till they approached within a few rods of where 
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Wellington stood. All seemed lost, when a rank of men who had 
lain flat on their faces behind a low ridge of earth, suddenly heard the 
ringing order, “Up and at em.” They started up, as from the bowels 
of the earth, and poured in their destructive fire in the very faces of 
that mangled guard. They recoiled to the discharge, as if smitten 
by a sudden blow. A second and a third followed. They reeled and 
staggered a moment, and then broke and fled. Young Gordon could 
be restrained no longer. He burst away with a yell like that of a 
madman, and was lost in the fight. 
* * * * ® * * 

The battle was over. The thunder of distant cannon came at inter- 
vals on the night air, telling where Blucher trod down the foe. Wel- 
lington had left to him the pursuit, and was leading back his weary 
and bleeding army over the battle-field. The full round moon was 
riding the quiet heavens, lighting up the mangled masses of human 
flesh that weighed down the field. Here an epaulette, and there a 
shivered sword, flashed back its beams. Groans loaded the air, while 
the death-shriek came at intervals on the ear. Wellington wept. The 
excitement and rage of battle was over, and his heart sickened at the 
awful scene before him. Among a heap of the slain, young Gordon 
was stretched. His sword lay shivered at his side, dabbled with 
blood. The miniature of his sister had fallen from his bosom, and 
that spiritual face seemed gazing up towards heaven. A bullet had 
ploughed up his cheek, and traversing his brain ended his life at a 
blow. “He was but eighteen years of age, and this was his twentieth 
battle.” He sleeps in the little church at Waterloo, within sight of 
his last battle-field. 

* * * * * * * 

The history of that sister is soon told. In a country church-yard of 
England is a plain monument, recording her death and virtues. I 
turned away, murmuring to myself, “And these were but two of the 
twenty thousand hearts that single battle broke!” Oh, War! thou 
last invention of man for his own destruction. 





LOVE. 


Aun! life were but a vale, indeed, 
Of sin and suffering, guilt and wo, 
From which the heart were haply freed, 
The hand administering the blow; 
. Did love not come with angel eye, 
And healing lip and voice of balm, 
To dry the tear, to hush the sigh, 
The guilt subdue, the soul to calm. 
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TIME’S WALLET. 


BY Pe Ne one 
I. 
THE HYSTORIE OF HAMBLET. 


Ir is not unnatural, at this season, to think and talk familiarly of 
old father Time. A sad thing it is that his chariot wheels pass so 
remorselessly over the earth, crushing so many beautiful flowers of 
spring-time ; but the flowers bloom again, and nature is ever abundant, 
go when we will to the broad field. In summer, it is sown with blos- 
soms, and bright golden insects sport, for all healthful sensation is 
pleasure, among the soft mossy roots of the springing grass. In au- 
tumn, the leaves revel and exult, like fast-fading old bachelors, with 
the wanton, coquetting wind. In winter, the russet ground seems of 
a piece with the delicate-hued clouds, and the snow, with its covering 
of white, is the pall of the virgin earth, such as young men and maid- 
ens share when they go away to an early immortality. ‘Time, much 
abused old father Time, the revered skeleton whom we dread, is the 
friend of all; he bequeaths to us parents and ancestors, and the won- 
ders of the elder days; he took care to plant for us, in the far past, 
Assyrian monarchies, whose glory never fades; he let conquerors 
triumph, to show us the might of human will and resolution ; he let 
them sink into night again, that we might sorrow and grow humble. 
What magnificent pageantry he has set up for us, like a vast theatri- 
cal show, on the pages of history. Institutions rise and fall; nations 
come on the scene, and retire like episodes of the drama. With great 
care we toil in our stage performances, for one single line of true poetry 
to set before us nobility of soul and living; but ‘Time, dressed up as 
Chronos in the chorus to old plays, points to the whole lives of Ra- 
leigh and Sidney. ‘To come nearer home, too, Time cherishes us,— 
ripening our schemes of honor and profit, proving to the world that our 
plans were wise, and not so quixotic as the world said they were, add- 
ing the maturity of counsel to the joy of youth, giving us proved 
friends, wife, children, “love, honor and obedience, and all that should 
accompany old age.” We call upon Time, like fretful children at a 


* We here resume the publication of a series of papers, on the Old Elizabethan 
Literature, originally commenced in Arcturus, which we propose to continue, from 
time to time, in the Southern Monthly. 
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play, to unfold his curtain and show us the coming scenes, and chide 
him because he obeys, and the scenes pass away. ‘Time, after all, 
though he chafes and rebukes us, is a wise nurse; and what more 
can we make of him, but that he is the appointed guardian, who soon 
resigns his keeping of us into the hands of our real parent, Eternity. 
There is no end of these companionable moralities with Time. We 
would not always picture him sweeping along with his scythe, like 
‘some Roman charioteer in battle, but would fancy him now a maiden, 
with calm, unruffied look, dreaming by a fountain as the water-bubbles 
break in the sunshine ; then, an eagle hovering over a battle-field, and 
watching the cris.s of victory; a statesman, counting votes that are 
to decide the destiny of, a nation; an antiquarian owl, hooting out of 
old ruins. But, perhaps, most pleasing of all would be the gray-beard 
old man, sitting in the chimney corner, resting his well-stuffed wallet, 
filled with all sorts of trumpery, while we moderns, little children by 
his side, steal close to his chait and pluck his old curiosities blind- 
fold, at random. 

Now for the first dip into Time’s Wallet: we have drawn out a 
notable curiosity,—the old story, in English, of Hamlet, before Shak- 
speare wrote his tragedy. 

J. Payne Collier, the antiquarian, has recently undertaken the pub- 
lication of the series of old tracts, out of which Shakspeare, who drew 
from the commonest, most familiar materials, obtained the plots of his 
plays. In itself, the collection is a very interesting one, for the tracts 
have often no little original merit of their own, being the productions 
of such clever wits, in their times, as Lodge, Lily, Greene, and others. 
As illustrations of the genius of Shakspeare, they are invaluable :— 
they show with what facility he wrought, how his lofty mind dis- 
dained the low and vulgar, and transmuted the basest earthly particles 
into pure gold and gems. The best of these original works exhibit 
only the better genius of the dramatist: they are valuable, curious 
productions, to be shown as the stepping-stones of the giant’s cause- 
way,—the landmarks on which the great intellectual hero crossed the 
vast ocean of thought. 

As a rare picture of the popular reading of the age, and as a tribute 
to the genius of Shakspeare, showing what material he wrought upon, 
we will briefly follow the incidents of the old “Hystorie of Hamblet.” 
It is a translation from a collection of tragical histories in French, by 
Belleforest, and for which there is an older authority, in the Danish 

historian, Saxo Grammaticus. It is unquestionably the original to 
which Shakspeare resorteé. Antiquarians have, indeed, spoken of a 
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lost play, entitled Hamlet, earlier than Shakspeare’s; but Charles 
Knight, in an acute disquisition on this subject, in his recent edition 
of the Tragedies, shows that all the evidence in favor of another 
Hamlet, may refer to Shakspeare’s play itself, allowing it to have been 
produced at an earlier period than has been supposed. 

“You must understand,” begins this old narrative, “that long time 
before the kingdome of Denmark received the faith of Jesus Christ, 
and imbraced the doctrine of the Christians, that the common people 
in those dayes were barbarous and uncivil. Now, the greatest honor 
that men of noble birth could at that time win and obtain, was in ex- 
ercising the art of piracie upon the seas, assayling their neighbours, 
and the countries bordering upon them; and how much the more they 
used to robb, pill and spoyle other provinces, and ilands far adjacent, 
so much the more their honours and reputation increased and aug- 
mented.” Of these honorable pirates, who gained so vast a reputation, 
Horvendile was foremost; he contested the palm with the king of 
Norway, and a sea-fight was mutually arranged, the victor to have 
the riches of the ship for his spoils, and give the vanquished noble bu- 
rial. Horvendile came off conqueror, buried the king “with all hon- 
orable obsequies fit for a prince,” bereaved the ship of its riches, slew 
the king’s sister as supplementary evidence of his valor, overrun the 
whole coast and the islands; and, just as a modern European hero 
does under similar circumstances, presented himself at the court of his 
sovereign in Denmark. ‘The king gave him his daughter; Geruth, in 
marriage, and a province to govern, ‘These were the parents of Ham- 
let, the Dane. But sovereignty has its perils, and Horvendile’s brother, 
Fengon, Hamlet’s bad uncle in the story, conspired, and one day slew 
the prince at a banquet, having before connived with Hamlet’s guilty 
mother. Here is the first point in the tale, at which Shakspeare has 
made a huge departure; he has not made the mother a conspirator in 
the murder, or the murderer’s adulterous concubine. The ghoul-like 
appetite of the rabble might feed on such criminal circumstances, but 
the great dramatist knew better what was suited to the healthier at- 
mosphere of poetry. He was not writing a Newgate Calendar, but a 
poem to speak to the soul of man,—“a palace of pure art.” 

Hamlet, like another Brutus, to save his life, assumes the commonest 
guise of madness: he tears his clothes, wallows, with a dirty face, in 
the mire, but is withal suspected of perfect sanity. His uncle, like 
Satan tempting St. Anthony, thought, if he was a sound man at all, 
he would show his humanity in the presence of woman. So he let the 
‘courtiers put him in the way of temptation. “And, surely,” says the 
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history, “the poor prince, at this assault, had been in great danger, if a 
gentleman (that in Horvendile’s time had been nourished with him) 
had not showne himselfe more affectioned to the bringing up he had 
received with Hamblet, than desirous to please the tirant, who by all 
means sought to entangle the sonne in the same nets wherein the fa- 
ther had ended his days. This gentleman bore the courtyers compa- 
ny, more desiring to give the prince instructions what he should do, 
than to intrap him, making full account that the least shewe of per. 
fect sense and wisdome that Hamblet should make, would be sufficient 
to cause him to lose his life; and therefore he gave Hamblet intelli- 
gence in what danger he was like to fall, if by anye means hee seem- 
ed to obaye, or once like the wanton toys and vicious provocations of 
the gentlewoman sent thither by his uncle.” Hamlet was insensible 
to the lady, and adjudged insane. What an interval between this 
common assignation scene and the Ophelia of Shakspeare. If there 
are any low minds who affect to consider the great dramatist low or 
immoral, we commend them to note this difference. 

Then, an old counsellor, the original of Polonius, is set behind the 
arras to overhear Hamlet’s conversation with his mother, and is imme- 
diately despatched, Hamlet crying out, a rat! a rat! and thrusting his 
sword through the hangings. These four syllables, it is remarked, 
are all that Shakspeare has borrowed verbally in his play. To gratify 
the vulgar readers of the history, Hamlet is made to cut the body in 
pieces, have it boiled down and thrown to the hogges. How far re- 
moved was Shakspeare from a vulgar writer. 

Hamlet was evidently too cunning now to be trusted long in Den- 
mark, and his uncle, like modern politicians, when a functionary is 
too busy at Washington, sent him on a foreign mission. He was sent 
to England with two companions, who carried letters engraved in 
wood, commending the king to hang him; but, while his attendants 
slept, Hamlet substituted their names. Before he left Denmark, he 
had been observed sharpening pieces of wood, and when questioned, 
replied that he was preparing arrows to avenge his father’s death :— 
these he entrusted to his mother on his departure, to keep for him, and 
on that day year to celebrate his funeral as if he were dead, when he 
would return. In England, Hamlet showed no mean skill in divina- 
tion, and was promised the king’s daughter in inarriage. He returned 
to Denmark on the promised day, and enacted a very prosaic version 
of the return of Ulysses and the slaughter of the suitors. He turned 
butler, and himself helped a large assembly to goblets of wine, till 
they all lay on the floor, when he let down the arras from the walls 
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upon them, pinned the corners with the arrows he had formerly pre- 
pared, and set fire to the building, and then Hamlet slew the king in 
his bed-chamber. Hamlet then made an oration to the Danes, and 
they made him king. The oration is really eloquent. “To what end,” 
said he, “should Hother have punished Balder, if, instead of recom- 
pense, the Danes and Swethlanders had banished him, to receive and 
accept the succours of him that desired nought but his ruine and over- 
throwe? Who was ever sorrowfull to behold the murtherer of inno- 
cents brought to his end, or what man weepeth to see a just massacre 
done upon a tyrant, usurper, villaine, and bloody personage? * * 
Bee joyfull, then, (my good friends) ; make ready the nosegay for this 
usurping king: burne his abhominable body, boyle his lascivious 
members, and cast the ashes of him that hath been hurtfull to all the 
world into the ayre; drive from you the sparkes of pitie, to the end 
that neither silver, nor christall cup, nor sacred tombe, may be the 
restfull habitation of the reliques and bones of so detestable a man.” 
The scene of this wonderful tale was well placed by the story-teller 
in England, before the introduction of Christianity, a period of barbar- 
ity, in which the subsequent national honor was not at all concerned ; 
for the King of England is represented as little better than a royal 
executioner, who does murders by the job. Thus, having heretofore 
despatched the attendants of Hamlet, when that newly-crowned mon- 
arch returns to him from Denmark, fresh from the slaughter of his old 
friend Fengon, (whom he had sworn to avenge if any accident of this 
kind befel him,) he sets about to put Hamlet himself out of the way. 
Thus were kings beset in the olden time, and thus the ploughmen and 
maidens of the Elizabethan time read history in the chimney-corner. 
There were various political quirks and juggles in those days, as in 
our own. It was deemed contrary to the sound laws and rights of 
hospitality to slay Hamlet in the kingdom, but it was perfectly con- 
sonant with honorable king-craft to send him into Scotland, where 
ruled the Queen of Scots, a haughty maid, who despised men and let 
no suitor return alive. Hamlet was sent to entreat a marriage between 
the inexorable virgin and the King of England. What will not prowess 
in war and manly beauty effect in the female heart. ‘The maid fell 
in love with Hamlet, made him a most dignified speech, full of won- 
der that he should be affianced to the basely-descended daughter of 
the King of England, and commended to him the proud antiquity of 
the noble house of Scotland. Hamlet carried her (it was a small mat- 
ter in an old story for a queen to desert her kingdom) with him to 
England, his wife; and now the king was bent on his destruction 
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more than ever, but the true love of his affianced warned Hamlet of 
every danger, and he returned to Denmark with two wives. 

The noble history of Hamlet has now degenerated to a vulgar tale. 
His Scots wife, having been so very unmaidenly and ruthless as a 
virgin, makes a very bad wife, plots and conspires against her husband, 
who was slain in battle with Wiglerus, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, the bold and forward Queen of Scotland married the conqueror. 

The moral of the tale is literal. Hamlet is set up for his “modestie, 
eourtesie, and continencie, who, while other made good cheare, con- 
tinued sober; and where all men sought as much as they could to ga- 
ther together riches and treasure, hee, simply accounting riches nothing 
comparable to honor, sought to gather a multitude of virtues, that 
might make him equall to those that by them were esteemed as gods.” 

For Shakspeare’s interest in this tale, it is the least in the world. 
When he read this production, and sat dewn to write Hamlet, it was 
like stepping from a dunghill into a palace. The supernatural interest 
of the ghost, “the story from the land of spirits,” the love of Ophelia, 
the nice discrimination of overtasked reason and sensibility treading 
on the verge of madness in Hamlet, the philosophy of courtiers, clowns 
and sextons, the deep morality which invests the life of every under- 
standing reader of the play, disclosing the mystery of existence and 
telling secrets that lie hid in the innermost being,—the charm of Ham- 
let the Dane, to students of every age,—were all Shakspeare’s own, 


BILLOWS. 


GENTLY, with sweet commotion, 
Sweeping the shore, 

Billows that break from ocean, 
Rush to our feet ; 

Slaves, that, with fond devotion, 
Prone to adore ; 

Seek not to stint with measure, 
Service that’s meet ;— 

Bearing their liquid treasure, 
Flinging it round, 

Shouting the while, the pleasure, 
True service knows, 

Then, as if bless’d with leisure, 
Flung on the yellow ground, 

Taking repose! 
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OUR NEW MONTHLY. 


FREQUENT applications to the present publishers, for the restoration of the 
Magnolia Magazine, and a conviction on their part that a work so well sustained 
by public favor should not have been allowed to perish, persuades them to make 
amends for whatever of the reproach may properly belong to them, by the estab- 
lishment of a new journal as nearly on the plan of the old as possible. They 
have accordingly persuaded the Editor of that work to return to his fawleuil, and 
he in turn has succeeded in persuading to a resumption of their tasks, the greater 
number of his old contributors. To these, new names are to be added, from va- 
rious parts of the country, from whose co-operation the happiest variety may be 
expected in the pages of the new Magazine. This, though differing in name from 
the former, will maintain a not dissimilar character. The endeavour will be 
made to impart to it a more decided political complexion than was borne by the 
Magnolia, and, if possible, to impress upon it more of those sectional aspects, 
South and West, which need development quite as much as advocacy. It is 
frankly avowed that the characteristics of the work are to be sectional, since, it 
is believed, that whether this were the case or not, no periodical of the country, 
not published at one or other of the great cities of the North, could possibly hope 
for the countenance of the public in their vicinity. Our experience has been 
conclusive on this head. The Northern press claims to supply us in the South 
and West with all our Literature, and will take none of ours in return. While 
millions are sent away annually to recipients north of the Potomac, it will be 
within the mark to affirm, that what is brought to us, by similar means, from that 
quarter, may be expressed by hundreds, And this sweeping absorption of the liter- 
ary employment and means of our region, includes all branches of business,—our 
works of taste and of authority, of science and of education. It seems not an un- 
reasonable desire, that a literature which seeks no more than to seize upon pass- 
ing events and suggestions,—to give form and pressure to the occasional moods 
and fancies,—which addresses itself at short intervals to our leisure, and much of 
the material for which must be of local provision,—should be made at home. It 
is but moderately tasking the patience of our neighbours of contiguous sections, 
and still more moderately the pockets of our own, that we should endeavor to 
build up a monthly journal, which shall address itself particularly to the people 
of the South and West. By this special purpose, however, it is not meant that 
we should exclude the reader from any section of our country. Much that our 
periodical contains, will be, we trust, of that general character, which must prove 
equally acceptable in every region; and its tone and temper will, we are persua- 
ded, afford no cause of annoyance to any. Some of our most valued [pledged] 
contributors are citizens of the North,—men of that catholic sense which readily 
recognizes the necessity of many such journals as that which we contemplate, for 
the proper representation, in the world of literature, ofevery section of our common 
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country. Our work simply proposes that justice should be done to the mind 
which fills our region, to the development of which, as far as such purpose comes 
within the design of such a work, our Magazine will be honestly directed —We 
may add, that our present issue is scarcely a fair specimen of what we propose 
hereafter. The work was too suddenly conceived, late in the year, when other 
labors were pressing upon the Editor, to suffer him to do justice either to the 
reader or himself. Some little time must be allowed before “the hang” of a new 
labor can be properly acquired, and for the due preparation of contributors, some 
of whom are amateurs, for the new tasks to which they are to be set. We claim 
from the reader’s liberality the requisite forbearance and indulgence. 


Lire anp CorRESPONDENCE OF RALPH IzarD. New-York: CHanes 8. Francis & Co 


Tue Izarp family is one of the oldest and most respectable in the State of 
South-Carolina. They came to America, according to the memoir before us, in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Rawpu, the subject of this memoir, was educated in 
England, as, at that period, were most of the young gentlemen of fortune in Caro- 
lina. He married Miss De Lancey of New-York, in 1767, and in 1771 took up 
his abode in London, leaving his large estates in Carolina to the care of an agent. 
Raupu Izarp was a gentleman of taste and letters, who collected a fine library, 
and was an enthusiastic admirer of painting and music. He was a thorough re- 
publican, refusing to be presented at court, for no other reason than that he would 
not “crook the pregnant hinges of the knee,” to any mortal sovereign. He was 
a patriot, and strove, while in England, in conjunction with the other Americans 
there, to avert the gteat and protracted issue which finally separated the two 
countries. In 1777 he retired first to France, and next, as Minister of Congress, 
to the court of Tuscany. From this post, one, at that day, of honor rather than 
utility, he was removed by a resolution of Congress, owing, as is alleged in the 
memoir, to certain misrepresentations of Si.as Deane, The memoir more than 
hints at the improper and dishonest action of Dr. Franxuin in this matter, and 
threatens revelations, should the publication of the correspondence go on, which 
may very much disturb the sanctity and repose of that reputation which has been 
so long enjoyed by the New-England philosopher. In this connection, we are 
reminded of certain similar revelations made by Artuur Les, his associate in 
France, to which we shall take early occasion to refer. The truth is—though 
we shall not care to unsettle the hold of individuals upon the affectionate memo- 
ries of the country—our revolutionary history has very much to be re-written. The 
Southern States, in particular, have good reasons to insist upon this. Our histo- 
rians have but too frequently set aside the claims and slurred over the achieve- 
ments and sacrifices of a region, which, agricultural] in its character, sparsely 
settled, with no large cities, is naturally slow to assert itself, and exact that full 
justice from public opinion, which a more active condition of society always in- 
sures to itself. There is no doubt that Frankuin was avery remarkable man, but 
it is equally certain that he had some very striking foibles. His vanity appears 
to have been immense, and seems to have been at the bottom of his frequent neg- 
lect of business, while at Paris. It was more pleasant to the great man to play 
the lion in the satoons of Paris, than to attend at the sittings of the Commission 
with which he was connected. This is pretty much the accusation of ARTHUR 
Leg, though it goes, if we remember rightly, something farther, What the proofs 
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of the Izarp correspondence are to be we do not conjecture; but trust sincerely 
that the publication of these papers will go on, no matter what personal reputa- 
tion is made to suffer. A correspondence of the sort before us, shows, more con- 
clusively than any thing beside, the form and pressure of the time, and gives us 
glimpses, more or less satisfactory, of that moral under current in society, which 
history too much disdains to consider. While Mr. Izarp remained in Europe, 
which he did till 1780, he was busied profitably in public affairs; he maintained 
a large correspondence relating to the affairs of the country, as well with Con- 
gress as with foreign powers; and on one occasion, a full proof of his patriotism, 
pledged his whole estate as security for the attainment of a loan which South- 
Carolina desired for the building of certain frigates, and which could not be had 
on the simple guaranty of an unknown and newly-erected sovereignty.—He reach- 
ed America in 1780, and was at the head-quarters of Wasuincron when the 
treachery of ARNoLD was discovered. To him it was, that Gen. GREENE was 
chosen to take command of the army of the South. It is also claimed for him, 
that he counselled the appointment of Col. Laurens for the special embassy to 
France. Subsequently he became one of the delegates from South-Carolina to 
Congress. In 1783 he returned to his native State, where he found his estates 
greatly impaired by the events of the war,—and, we must add, by his own ab- 
senteeism. He retired to agriculture, but was again sent to Congress, as a sena- 
tor, in which capacity he served six years. In 1795 he took leave of public life, 
and died in a few years after, in the sixty-second year of his age. He lies buried 
at the parish church of St. James, Goose Creek. The intellect of Mr. Izarp was 
manly and unclouded,—not dazzling, perhaps, or very original, but sensible, acute 
and well balanced. He was well read in history and various literature, familiar 
with ancient and modern languages;—a man of graceful social habits, of good 
taste, and warm sensibilities. His moral character seems to have been above 
reproach. In person, he is described as tall, well proportioned and active. He 
excelled in horsemanship, and all the manly exercises then in vogue. His man- 
ners were prepossessing; and the portrait by which this volume is prefaced, 
shows him to have been of mild, pleasing and intellectual features—We had 
marked numerous passages in this collection for extract, by which the value of 
the contents would have been better shown than by any of ourcomments. These 
give us those glimpses of the passing time,—the movements of the popular mind,— 
the tendencies of politicians,—the hopes and fears of parties,—which so greatly 
confer interest and value upon such publications, and enable the historian to ren- 
der vital and expressive the otherwise inert matter of his chronicles. We are 
glad to see such publications, and only regret that so little pains have been taken 
in the South, to preserve and bind together such important memorials of a period 
to which the national character owes so much. We hope that the success of this 
volume may carry the editor forward to the completion of her task; and yet, we 
may be permitted to express our regret that she did not seek the assistance of 
persons more experienced than herself in the art of book-making. The brief me- 
moir, which accompanies the collection, is disfigured, for example, by a sort of 
punctuation, which actually renders it unreadable,—and sometimes, we regret to 
perceive, that a similar mode of printing occurs in the body of the work, by 
which frequent passages are rendered almost unintelligible. Let this be ordered 
differently in the volumes which follow. 
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Tue CHARLESTON Book: a Miscellany in Prose and Verse. Charleston: Published by Samvg. 
HART, Sen , King-street. 

Vouvmes of this sort have their value, particularly. in countries which have 
been but too remiss in encouraging a domestic literature. They preserve the 
fugitive attempts of the amateur, and serve to show what might have been the 
fruits of any adequate countenance shown by a community to the yearnings of 
the home genius. In the present instance, we have sufficient proof that Charles- 
ton has been well endowed. Here are taste and talent, great fluency of utterance, 
a delicate sensibility, the graces of composition, and much earnest and sound 
reflection. Fancy and imagination equally appear in many of the extracts in this 
handsome volume, and though there be scarcely one of the eompositions in this 
collection which has not been rather an aside from other cares than those of liter- 
ature, yet most of them show pains-taking, and a just knowledge of proper models. 
It needs but to divert the mind of Carolina in some little degree from the unprofit- 
able and vexing concerns of politics, to prove its capacity for a generous and va- 
rious literature. In the light and airy graces of art, we feel very sure that she 
could easily assert and maintain her claims to supremacy. The warmth of her 
temperament, and the bright, clear blue of her skies, in fit unison, might enrich 
the treasures of the native muse with such songs as might stir the conscious heart 
in other lands; and when we look at what she has already achieved, through her 
sons, in painting, we see no reason to doubt her success in the kindred walks of 
poesy and romance. We commend the plan and publication of Mr. Hart, and 
trust that other volumes shall succeed to this. 


~——ee 
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NorTEs on Cusa, containing an account ofits discovery and early history ; a description of the 
tace of the country, its population, resources and wealth ; its institutions, and the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants ; with directions to travellers visiting the island. By a Physician. 


“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he’ll prent it.” BuRNs. 


Boston: JAMEs MunroE & Company. 1844. 


WE may safely urge our claim to the paternity—in one sense—of the very use- 
ful and interesting volume before us. It was at our suggestion that the highly 
amiable and intelligent author, Dr. WurpeMaNnn, concluded upon taking and 
printing his Notes. Several of his chapters appeared originally in the Magnolia 
Magazine, where they found ready readers, and met with much approbation. The 
author has very properly enlarged his plan, and increased the interest of his 
work, by bringing into it the consideration of many new topics. He has deter- 
mined rightly. His book, as it stands, is one of the most ample ever published 
on the subject of Cuba. Until now, the only work of any value was that of As- 
BoTT,—a work at once superficial, and in many respects untrue. Agrsorr did 
not possess the same advantages as WuRDEMANN. He spent less time upon the 
island, was much less a traveller, and recorded his impressions too rapidly after 
receiving them, not to fall into many mistakes and errors. WurpeMann has cor- 
rected the inaccuracies of his first impressions by subsequent visits and re- 
searches. He has explored many parts of the island, not often visited by inva- 
lids. He has addressed himself to inquiries which particularly interest the per- 
son who seeks for health in that quarter. A threatened subject of pulmonary 
disease himself, and a physician, he has had a two-fold motive for looking nicely 
and narrowly into all those matters upon which the invalid would most like to be 
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informed. Tosuch persons, this volume is invaluable. ft is not less so to the 
statistician and the man of letters. The writer has possessed himself of all the 
attainable materials, in politics and history, for rendering his work complete and 
satisfactory. His researches in Spanish history have been curious and extensively 
urged, and he connects with the history such picturesque descriptions of the 
scene, that we gather the most lively impressions of both from his recital. We 
cordially commend the volume to the reader, as the work of a man of good taste, 
good sense, and correct discfimination. 


ORACLES FROM THE PokTs: a Fanciful Diversion for the Drawing-Room. By CAROLINE GILMAN. 
“The enthusiast sybil there divinely taught, 
Writes on loose foliage inspiration’s thought. 
She sings the fates, and in her frantic fits, 
The notes and names inscribed, to leaves commits.” 
Dryden’s ond Symmons’ Virgil. 
Macbeth. conjure you, by that which you profess, 
bag ty oer come to know it,) answer me. 
First Witch. Speak. 
Second Witch. Demand, 
Third Witch. We'll answer. 


New-York and London : WiLeY & PurNaM. 1544. 


Rea.xy, a most fanciful and well-conceived volume for the happy little circle of 
one’s family and guests. It wasin a fortunate mood that Mrs, Gitman fell upon 
the plan of her performance, and her book should dismiss forever to oblivion, al! 
those antique but inferior modes by which laughing damsels and sighing youth, 
strove to pluck from the mysterious oracle, the hidden secret of their several 
fates. Here are fortunes told, and characters revealed, not in your silly, senten- 
tious responses of seven syllables or less, but in the very divinest languages of 
great and minor prophets. Would you know what you are good for? It is Mit- 
Ton that informs you. Would you have a just description of the maid you love ? 
It is SHaksPEarE who draws the outline to your heart’s content, in bright, golden 
characters, before your sudden vision. Do you burn with passion? Itis Byron 
who declares your pangs. Do youexult in hope? Itis Campseti who unlooses 
your tongue, and tips its utterance with melody. And our American bards, too, 
are summoned to the aid of that Oracle, from which you gather the sacred secret 
of your hopes and fears, and win the sweetest delineations of your heart’s best 
fancies.—Verily, hath our friend conjured up a happy mode of making young 
hearts happy together. She has helped them to language, where their own lips 
would fail them,—and to a mode of communication, which, we doubt not, will 
introduce many gentle and worthy spirits to most delightful communion. We 
kiss our hands to her as we part, and remember the days of our own bovhood. 





— 


ARTHUR ARUNDEL. A Tale. Harper & Brothers. 

By the author of “Brambletye House,” a well known author of considerable re- 
putation. The novelty in the story of Arthur Arundel, is of a two-fold sort. The 
hero is deformed,—a noble fellow, of exquisite sensibility and fine intellect, but a 
hunchback. His deformity is the result of an accident, which took place while 
he was yet an infant. The effect upon his mind, as he grows older, is to quicken 
his sensibilities, but, unlike the usual farther result in such cases, it does not de- 
form his heart. He is gentle, generous, confiding and forgiving,—unresentful, 
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capable of magnanimity, even where he is most wounded. This, certainly, is an 
anomaly, if not in nature, at least in the usual delineations of fiction. The Childe 
Harold school taught otherwise. We are not prepared to deny the occasional 
truth of the conception, in the case of an individual like the one in question, pe- 
culiarly endowed by nature. We can understand how a man may be humbled 
by a glance at his own person,—yet fee] neither envy nor hate when he beholds 
the perfect and the graceful in the mien and carriage of another —The next pecu- 
liarity in the story, consists in the character of Matilda Mountvilliers,—a proud, 
beautiful and high-born woman,—who, from regarding this same deformed hero 
with contempt, finally learns not only to love him, but, under peculiar, and, let us 
add, justifiable circumstances, to proffer him her hand. Let none of our fair 
readers frown at this opinion. Matilda Mountvilliers forfeits none of our regard, 
sacrifices none of her maiden modesty,—when she crowns, with the gift of her 
love, the humble homage of a once denied but always dutiful and worthy admi- 
rer.— These anomalies in the usual events of romantic fiction, do not offend us, 
We are not so sure that the episode of Mary Goffe and Rupert Arundel is equally 
in good taste, and still less are we satisfied with that—though powerfully con- 
ceived in parts—of Lady Newhaven and the latter mentioned personage. As a 
whole, the story is a pleasing one, which will readily beguile the not unwilling 
reader. 





Workrne A Passacz: or Life ina Liner. Published for the benefit of young travellers. By P. 
C. F. New-York: JOHN ALLEN. 1814. 

As a work of artor ability, this little volume would not challenge considera- 
tion. Its pretension arises solely from the simplicity and truthfulness of its de- 
tails. Itis only in late days that we_are getting an insight into the melancholy 
life of the poor sailor; and this narrative, evidently the fruit of observation and 
experience, deserves that consideration for these qualities, which it could com- 
mand for scarcely any other. It purports to be, and we are inclined to believe 
the claim, a real narrative of a young man, who, finding himself suddenly penni- 
less in Europe, in consequence of the failure of his father, resolves manfully on 
working his passage home as a common sailor. He does so, through a series of 
disasters more severe than ordinary, which might well task the manhood of per- 
sons better prepared for such trials. The moral of this lesson, teaching the no- 
blest kind of independence, will do service tothe young; and the history of sailor 
life which the same narrative unfolds, will confirm the testimonies of other late 
writers, on the hard destiny, and too frequently brutal treatment, which these 
wretched people are made to suffer, quite as much because of the reckless indif- 
ference of superiors, as because of the peculiar exigencies of the condition in 
which they serve. 
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ERRATA. 

Severat inaccuracies, which we have not space to correct, occur in our present 
issue. At page 5, line 8, for ‘a our industry,’ read ‘and our industry,’/—same page, 
line 24, for ‘learn dwell,’ read ‘learn to dwell.’ Page 8, sixth line from bottom, 
for ‘career tends,’ read ‘career tend.’ Page 11, line 19, for ‘need nor,’ read ‘need 
not” Same page, line 30, for ‘devotion of its parts,’ read ‘division of its parts.’ 
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